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Home [own Folks 





Wherever there is a Bell telephone office, 
you will find it operated and managed 


mostly by home town people. 


For the Bell System is made up of many 
hundreds of local units, each serving its own 
community. So the telephone company 
isn’t something big and far away but close 


to your home and your interests. 


This means compact, efficient operation 
and it also helps to keep a friendliness and 
a neighborliness in the conduct of the 
telephone business. 

The Bell telephone people in your com- 
munity aim to be good citizens in all 
things, in addition to giving you good and 


economical telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry Association is a national organization—educational in 
character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 
forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 
wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; (2) to 
make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 
History 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless de- 
struction that was taking place. Out of 
their efforts came a collective force—The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national in- 
fluence in 1882. 


The THUS The American Forestry 
Record Association has a long rec- 

ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 


States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nationwide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state in the Union and in foreign 
countries throughout the world. The 
funds of the Association are administered 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 
Association’s program. 


The 
Support 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it im 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
regular broad continuous program of 
education. 
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MY 
FAVORITE 


TNE 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 


Famous Monologist, Actress, Writer 


Dorothy Wilding 





My favorite tree is a large copper beech. This goes back to memories of my childhood. 
Where I lived in Bryn Mawr there was a large copper beech on the lawn. It was an immense i 
tree with great luscious branches that came clear down to the ground. I used it as a playhouse and 
hide-away. I could crawl in under the outer branches and sit in one of the lower limbs having tea 
with my dolls and nobody could see me. Also, I could climb it with comparative ease and safety. 
I wish I had one now to serve as a place of refuge in which to get away from the telephone. 




















“Forestry ls NOT Dead in Germany” 


Sir: The May issue of AMERICAN 


ForEsts (see “Forest Exchange”) 
contained a letter from Dr. C. A. 
Shenck with the heading “German 
Forestry Is Dead.” Being a German 
forester, I feel obliged to correct 
several statements made in that let- 
ter because they do not apply to the 
United States Zone of Germany. 

The total stand of stemwood (wood 
of more than three-inch diameter 
measured at breast height) in Ger- 
many amounted to 360 billion board 
feet in 1934. By 1946 it amounted to 
196 billion board feet and by Oc- 
tober 1947, it will amount to 186 
billion board feet. The reasons why 
it diminshed by about half its vol- 
ume are: 

An overcut of around 65 billion 
board feet was made during the 12 
years of the Nazi regime; 23 percent 
of the German forest area was lost 
by the preliminary fixing of the bor- 
der in the east of Germany; and over- 
cutting since the end of the war has 
amounted to 17.5 billion board feet. 
Germany's war potential of wood has 
been destroyed for decades, probably 
for half a century. 

However, it is not true “that all 
victors are anxious to destroy the 
German forest.” American foresters 
working in the U. S. Zone recognized 
at once that with nearly all of Ger- 
many’s heavy industry removed, the 
German wood economy becomes 
much more important than it had 
been before the war—that wood prod- 
ucts must help pay for food imports 
from the United States. Destroying 
the forests entirely does not mean 
that only the food industry is affect- 
ed, but also the mining, paper, pulp, 
textile and other industries which are 
needed to rebuild destroyed cities 
and villages. Worst, perhaps, is that 
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agriculture also would to a large ex- 
tent be destroyed so that millions of 
Germans would starve unless further 
supported and fed by American and 
British taxpayers. 

So far American foresters have 
prevented an excessive cut and at the 
same time have made sure that re- 
forestation of large clearings was 
started as quickly as possible. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true in the 
other zones. The table (below) gives 
a clear picture of the situation. 

These figures clearly demonstrate 
that the forests in the U. S. Zone have 
been under good management. An 
excessive overcut had to be carried 
through in order to meet wood re- 
quirements of the Army and UNRRA 

for reconstruction and export — 
and, as no coal was delivered for 
household use during the winters of 
1945-46 and 1946-47, to save 15 
million persons from freezing to 
death. Large quantities of valuable 
timber had to be used for fuelwood. 

Cutting in the U. S. Zone has been 
under the direction of German for- 
est administration which decided 
where and how felling could be ef- 
fected. This resulted in minimum 
damage. Cutting in the other zones 
was partially carried on by occupa- 
tion troops and foreign labor, re- 
gardless of the necessities of silvicul- 
ture. In the U. S. Zone, for exam- 
ple, valuable seed stands, absolutely 
necessary for carrying on good for- 


Timber cut 








est management, were preserved. For 
this and still more, the German for- 
est economy has to be thankful to 
American foresters. 

A comparison of forest conditions 
in Germany with those of the United 
States shows that Germany has 22.8 
million acres of forest while the 
United States has 465 million acres. 
In other words, the German forest 
acreage is only 4.9 percent of that of 
the United States, but Germany’s 70 
million population is one-half that of 
the United States. The per capita re- 
lationship is 3.3 acres for the United 
States and .3 for Germany. American 
forests are growing 121 board feet 
an acre a year, while German forests 
are producing 308 feet an acre. 
(U. S. increment figures are based 
on wood five inches or greater in 
diameter, German figures on wood 
three inches or greater.) Under 
proper production methods United 
States forests are capable of produc- 
ing 403 board feet per capita, while 
the German forests can produce only 
100 board feet. 

Before the war, Germany needed 
250 board feet per capita, and 25 
percent of the timber was imported. 
For years to come Germany will not 
be able to import wood because of 
wood shortage on the world market 
and lack of foreign exchange. On the 
other hand, the wood requirements of 
the German economy are much 
higher than before the war, caused 
by reparations and_ reconstruction. 
Forest destruction in the British and 
Russian zones has already gone far 
—and in the French Zone it is under 
way. Thanks to the economic un- 
derstanding of the American forest- 
ers, in the U. S. Zone the forests are 
in such shape that a German forest 
economy still exists, in spite of the 
heavy sacrifices which were nec- 
essary. 

It is hoped that the other occupa- 
tion forces will soon realize that the 
destruction of German forests means 
the destruction of German economy 
as well as of a large part of German 
agriculture — and consequently the 
destruction of a great part of the 
German population unless it becomes 
a burden on the American taxpayers. 
—S. F. Graf v. d. Recke, Berlin- 


Schlachtensee. 


Proposed 


Cleared ~~ Percentage 


1945-46 Percentage cut 1946-47 Percentage areas of Forest 

Zone (Million of Yearly (Million of Yearly Jan. 1947 Area in 
board feet) Growth board feet) Growth (acres) Zone 
American 4,625 168 2,010 195 371,000 4.5 


British 4.250 425 
Russian 4,700 244 
French — 1,950 144 
Total 15,525 221 


4,050 405 
4,500 234 


593,000 14.2 
988,000 14.5 





3,750 278 124,000 3.4 _ 
17,675 252 «2,076,000 9.1 
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Printed with YOUR NAME! ~, 


Help an Urgent Patriotic Drive! 
Increase Your Own Prestige! 


No matter what your business, or who your customers, these matches 
work for you two ways. With your name, or Ad printed on the 
front covers, and “PREVENT FOREST FIRES” on the back, these 
matches literally light up your sales-message every time a match is 
struck . . . and at the same time they remind many folks to “be 
careful with that match.” 


Thus, while you gain greater name-recognition through repetitive 
personal advertising, you also sponsor a most necessary educational 
drive. And for this civic-minded activity you win increasing public 
approval. 

On your part, the effort is slight; the expense little; the rewards 
potentially fabulous. 


DISTRIBUTE YOUR MATCHES THESE PROVEN WAYS! 


1 Offer Matches for distribution through sporting goods stores, tobacco, 
grocery and other retailers in or near forest communities. 


N 


Use your Matches as calling cards. Have your representatives use them. 
3 Mail a box of 50 Book Matches once every month to your customers. This 
can be accompanied by a good-will building or sales-getting letter. We 
will quote prices on mailing containers which meet postal requirements. 
4 Utilize the specialized experience of your own organization to develop other 
methods of distribution which, like those listed, will do the dual job of’ 
preventing forest fires and promoting your prestige and products. 


proud to thus support this vital cause. 






ORDER YOUR FOREST FIRE BOOKMATCHES TODAY — JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








Check these Facts: | THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
4 cases—$60.00 ! 919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Date 
Transportation nace | Please enter our order for ____ cases of Forest Fire Prevention Bookmatches with 
(Same imprint—same address) our personal imprint as shown below. [] Check enclosed. [] Billus. [] Send Samples. 
3 cases $45.00 4 cases (or more) transportation prepaid: less than 4 cases, transportation collect. 
2 cases 30.00 | 
| case 15.00 IMPRINT 
Transportation collect SHOULD a 
Each case contains 2,500 Match Books | READ oa ne 
(50 Boxes of 50 each) ASe Pet 
, Your ad. on every Match Book. | — , So 
Add the following Sales Tax: | SHIP TO 
California 2%% (Los Angeles 3%), Colorado 
2%, Iowa 3%, Kansas 2%, Missouri 2%, 
New York City (Manhatten, ena Brooklyn, | Name — 
Queens) 2%, Ohio 3%. | - 
Street City State 
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Fire Prevention, Postwar Style 


Except for one item, forest fire 
statistics for 1946, just released by 
the U. S. Forest Service, show en- 
couraging progress. As compared 
with the last prewar five-year aver- 
age — 1936 to 1940 — the number of 
fires dropped from 211 thousand to 
172 thousand; the area burned was 
reduced one-third, from 31 million 
to 21 million acres; and estimated 
damage of $33,000,000 for 1946 was 
$5,000,000 under the prewar figure. 
Also, greater efficiency in fire control 
is written in the record. The average 
1946 fire on lands under organized 
protection burned over but 34 acres, 
as compared to the prewar average 
of 45. 

With such an encouraging showing 
it may seem picayunish to single out 
the next item for a double-barrelled 
blast — but in view of the present 
world situation we see in it a trend 
that is as senseless as it is alarming. 
This is the revelation that in the short 
span of 12 months, from 1945 to 
1946, the number of man-caused 
forest fires in this country jumped 
40 percent. 


Eighty percent more camper fires, 
44 percent more smoker fires — that 
is the story of Mr. and Mrs. America 
on a vacation spree last year. Fifty- 
three percent more fires from debris 
burners — burning in the wrong 
place at the wrong time — highlights 
the chapter contributed by farmers 
and other landowners and operators. 
Incendiarists, with an increase of 26 
percent, were responsible for the 
greatest number of fires — 19,000 — 
which is three times the number 
caused by lightning, nearly four times 
as many caused by railroads, and 
fifteen times the number of fires at- 
tributed to logging operations. 

Somehow we feel that this paradox 
of cost-conscious people, beating the 
drums for federal economy and tax 
relief on the one hand, and on the 
other indulging in a spree of woods 
burning that not only robs the fed- 
eral treasury of millions of dollars 
but the basic resource wealth of the 
nation, cannot be passed off simply 
as postwar reaction. 

If, as a press release accompanying 
the fire report suggests, “millions of 


Fifteen Years of Trail Riding 


It used to be that when you spoke 
of the American wilderness only a 
handful of old-timers, grizzled pros- 
pectors and other hardy mountain 
men could nod their heads in sym- 
pathetic understanding. To the great 
bulk of American people the wilder- 
ness was something resurrected from 
the pages of history, an intangible, 
glorified something that tied in with 
the covered wagon and the rampag- 
ing of Billy the Kid. And even among 
those aware that millions of acres of 
unspoiled hinterland in the back 
country of national forests and parks 
were preserved for their enlighten- 
ment and enjoyment, few were sufh- 
ciently wise in wilderness travel and 
wilderness living to take advantage 
of it. 

Today all this has changed. These 
priceless remnants of the primitive 
are now more fully serving the pur- 


poses for which they were reserved. 
More and more people are becoming 
conscious of their true values—that 
their highest public services are ren- 
dered through recreation, inspiration 
and as watersheds. Increasing num- 
bers are experiencing what it means 
to break with civilization and dwell 
awhile amidst unspoiled natural 
beauty. For this achievement, much 
credit is due The American Forestry 
Association’s Trail Riders of the Wil- 
derness. 

Back in 1933 when the Association 
inaugurated this activity, it had two 
objectives in mind. One was to pro- 
vide an inexpensive, organized means 
by which the average citizen could 
become acquainted with the wilder- 
ness areas reserved for him. The oth- 
er was to bring him closer to some of 
the basic concepts of land manage- 
ment. Both objectives have been 


4 Mendenhall Glacier, Alaska—Photograph by John Kabel 
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people were in the forests last year 
for the first time since the war began 
and probably in many _ instances 
forgot previously learned cautions 
against the fire danger,” then some- 
thing is wrong with our system of 
fire prevention education — or with 
the American people. It may be 
human nature to forget, or to cast 
aside caution when danger signs are 
not blazing in neon lights, but it is 
pretty poor business for a people 
fresh from the grim realities of mod 
ern warfare and whose government is 
staking their fortunes and their des- 
tiny in world leadership. 

While education has accomplished 
a great deal in this country, it is 
obvious that it has not yet developed 
a sense of public responsibility for 
forest fire prevention. Which places 
new emphasis on Point 3 of The 
American Forestry Association’s Pro- 
gram for American Forestry, calling 
for the creation of citizen committees 
in each state to speed up public ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility. 

And judging from the 1946 record 
of man-caused fires, it cannot come 
about too soon. 


realized to a satisfying degree. Wil- 
derness trail riding has developed 
from a small pioneering party to the 
1947 level of nine well organized ex- 
peditions— from a scant two dozen 
participating men and women to 
nearly 200 a year. In all, approxi- 
mately 1,500 people, from every state 
and all walks of life, have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to revital- 
ize both physically and spiritually, 
and in the process have developed a 
deep and lasting appreciation of this 
resource heritage. Wilderness pres- 
ervation Has thus gained new and 
valued friends. 

There is a moral here that every- 
one engaged in educational activities 
might well take to heart. When the 
average American citizen has tasted 
of the fruits of enlightened resource’ 
management he will support measures 
to keep these fruits in continued pro- 
duction. 
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HE SUCCESS of any bank is 
measured by the contribution 
it makes to the cultural better- 


ment and economic growth of the 
community which it serves. 

Officers of banks are generally 
found in the forefront of any con- 
structive movement that will provide 
an increasingly better economic live- 
lihood for the citizens of their com- 
munities. This does not mean that 





A BANKER LOOKS 
AT FORESTRY 


If bankers can be convinced that a sound program of forestry 
will aid in the economic and cultural growth of their commu- 
nities, they will make it succeed, says this official, who 
backs up his viewpoint with a practical plan of action 


By X. L. PELLICER 


bankers are quick to support all 
ideas and plans presented to them. 
The reverse is true. Bankers gener- 
ally move slowly, because they realize 
that many people look upon them as 
good business men and will follow 
their lead. 

This places an added responsibility 
upon the banker, but at the same time 
makes him an important factor in 
molding public opinion in support of 


Because he is already familiar with farmers’ credit problems, the coun | 
try banker is the key to banker participation in forestry progress 


worthwhile projects. It is an accepted 
fact that the country banker’s inter- 
est in planning and activating sound 
community programs, plus his influ- 
ence in controlling the flow of new 
capital into new enterprises, places 
him in the position of being the 
strongest single influence in deter- 
mining the community’s trend of eco- 
nomic development. 

The purpose of this article is to 
suggest that forestry agencies and or- 
ganizations direct a large part.of their 
educational program toward the 
bankers of the nation. For if the 
bankers are convinced that a_pro- 
gram of forest development is suit- 
able for their section, they will make 
it succeed. ‘ 

What is the banker’s stake in for- 
estry? Can he be convinced that for- 
estry will benefit his community? 
How should he be approached? 

Forests are a basic natural renew- 
able resource of the United States. 
One-third of the land area of the 
United States is hest suited as forest 
lands. Much of the economic prog- 
ress of this nation has come from a 
natural wealth of merchantable tim- 
ber stands. It will not take much time 
to convince the local banker in a sec- 
tion of the country where favorable 
climatic and soil conditions combine 
to make timber growing profitable, 
that much of the success which his 
community has enjoyed in the past 
has come from the forests, and that 
with long-range forestry planning the 
future economic stability of his com- 
munity can be made bright indeed. 

A direct approach to the country 


THE AUTHOR is vice president of the 
St. Augustine (Florida) National Bank, 
a forest landowner and, for the past 
two vears, president of the Florida For 
est and Park Association. 
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banker is necessary, but the fact must 
not be overlooked that many of them 
take their lead from the big city 
banker, particularly on subjects that 
require long-range planning and con- 
tain such economic factors as future 
markets, price fluctuations and over- 
production. 

The most logical approach, in the 
writer's opinion, is for The American 
Forestry Association to consult with 
the American Bankers Association 
and that they jointly prepare a bro- 
chure on forestry that would serve as 
a handbook for bankers. This book 
of facts on forestry should tell the 
complete story, giving reasons why 
sound forestry practices should be en- 
couraged, and emphasize the profit 
pos ibilities. It should contain a 
blueprint that would be adaptable to 
every section of the country. The 
American Bankers Association should 
be asked to appoint a standing com- 
mittee on forestry that would assem- 
ble facts and pass them on to its 
membership; the committee should 
arrange for the publication of arti- 
cles on forestry in the various bank- 
ing magazines, and encourage state 
banking associations to take an active 
part in the dissemination of informa- 
tion on forestry in their states. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion should make a study of the credit 
needs of the forest industry and rec- 
ommend a relaxing of the present 
laws prohibiting bank loans on forest 
lands. In the writer's judgment, this 
is the crux of the whole situation. If 
banks were permitted to make loans 
on forest lands on some safe basis, 
the interest of bankers in forestry 
would immediately take on a new 
meaning. 

The writer discussed this matter 
with the officers of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta some months 
ago and was pleased to learn that 
they favored a re-examination of the 
banking laws pertaining to loans on 
forest lands. The economist for the 
bank, Brown R. Rawlings, prepared 
a splendid article entitled “Farm 
Forestry in the Sixth District,” and 
it was published in the May issue of 
their Monthly Review. It contains a 
complete analysis of the forest indus- 
try in the South. This is a splendid 
example of the type of banker’s co- 
operation which the writer believes 
would sell the public on forest con- 
servation. It will be widely read 
and quoted by southern bankers and 


The banker’s interest in forestry 
would be greatly enhanced if he 
were pérmitted to make loans on 
forest lands, says the author 
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will make them susceptible to a plan 
of cooperation such as has been out- 
lined here. The article is so timely 
and factual that it might be well to 
quote extensively from it: 

“Since about two-thirds of the dis- 
trict’s commercial forest lands are 
in small holdings, tracts of less than 
5,000 acres, the small woodland 
owner has been called the key to bet- 
ter forest management. The most 
important class of small woodland 
owners is made up of farmers, who 
have about one-third the commercial 
woodland area in their farms. For 
that reason the improvement of farm 
woodlands in an important part of 
any comprehensive forest - improve- 
ment program. 

“Inadequate farm incomes have 
long been considered a barrier that 
must be surmounted before the Sixth 
District can attain its maximum eco- 
nomic development. Although the 
district farmers’ cash income exclu- 
sive of government payments in- 
creased on the average from $560 a 
year in 1940 to $1,880 a year in 
1946, it is still far below the national 
average. In great measure this dis- 
parity is caused by the small size and 
the relatively low productivity of 
most district farms. Since farm- 
woodland improvement will help 
maintain the timber industry and 
will, at the same time, increase farm 
productivity, better forestry on farms 
has an especial effect on the district’s 
economic progress. 

“Almost 600 thousand district 
farmers. according to 1945 agricul- 
tural census releases, had some wood- 
land on their farms. Less than 10 
percent, however, reported any sales 
of forest products for 1944. Despite 
its total value of more than $19,000,- 
000, the per-acre return on forest 
products sold of about 50 cents was 
disappointingly low. Though farm- 
ers in a sense realized some returns 
from their woodlands in the form of 
such home-use products as_ fence 
posts, fuelwood, and lumber, if the 
products so used were given a mone- 
tary value, total returns from farm 
woodlands would still be extremely 
low. Farm woodlands now produce 
only about one-third the income they 
are capable of under good forest 
management. 

“Application of Better Forestry- 
In the long run, farm-woodland im- 
provement will undoubtedly involve 
activity within all such fields as edu- 
cation, marketing, research, credit. 
and land tenure. Since the nature 
and immensity of the task limits the 
effectiveness of public agencies, its 
successful performance must depend 
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largely upon private initiative. Cer- 
tainly the contribution that farm- 
woodland improvement can make to- 
ward a solution of the district’s agri- 
cultural problems justifies continuing 
efforts to make this great natural re- 
source fully productive. 

“It is probably the farmers’ gen- 
eral lack of appreciation of timber 
values and income possibilities that 
is primarily responsible for the in- 
efficient management now practiced. 
Trees have not been regarded as a 
crop in the sense that cotton and corn 
have. In other words, timber har- 
vesting has usually taken the form of 
clear cutting, or stripping all mer- 
chantable trees from the ground at 
one operation, instead of selective 
cutting, or the removal of -only an 
amount equal to the annual growth. 
Where clear cutting is practiced many 
years must elapse between each har- 
vest. During that time the farmer 
loses sight of timber values. There- 
fore he may not realize that he has a 
valuable timber crop until a forest- 
products buyer makes him an offer 
for it. If, on the other hand, the 
farmer manages his timber stands so 
as to maintain a productive growing 
stock from which timber crops may 
be taken as a regular part of the farm 
business, he is likely to appreciate 
the value and income-producing cap- 
abilities of his woodlands. 

“Financing — Credit, which has 
been called the lifeblood of business. 
can play an important role in the de- 
velopment of farm woodlands to their 
maximum productive capacity. The 
woodland owner’s credit needs fall 
into two general categories — the 
financing required to rehabilitate un- 
productive timber stands and_ the 
credit necessary to prevent liquida- 
tion of stands already productive. 

“Much of the district’s farm wood- 
land is in such poor condition that a 
great deal of time will be required to 
place it on a profitable basis. Tree 
planting or other means of restocking 
is necessary in many cases. During 
the relatively long period that must 
elapse before returns begin to come 
in, various costs, such as fire pro- 
tection, taxes, pruning, and improve- 
ment cuttings, will accrue. Often con- 
siderable work and cash outlay will 
be required. The farmer cannot 
afford to sink cash in an investment 
that will yield no returns in the im- 
mediate future. Pressure for current 
income may require the utilization 
of any extra labor in’ work off the 
farm rather than on his timber stand, 
since the latter will yield no imme- 
diate labor return. Therefore, in or- 
der to extend him the necessary cash 





and encourage him to use his extra 
labor for woodland improvement. 
credit for forest-land rehabilitation 
would have to be at low interest rates 
for long periods. 

“Public credit may be necessary in 
the degree to which legal restric- 
tions prevent commercial banks from 
providing the credit needed for farm- 
woodland improvement. Credit regu- 
lation and subsidization are now 
widely used instruments of public 
policy. Many people advocate their 
exten ion to the improvement of farm 
woodlands. It would seem in any 
case that the benefits which would ac- 
crue in the form of more-nearly ade- 
quate timber supplies, soil and water 
conservation, and reductions of flood 
hazards, would justify some mea- 
sure of public subsidization. 

“Generally, however, the commer- 
cial banks could probably handle 
credit problems related to such im- 
provement, if they were allowed to 
do so, better than public agencies 
could. Woodlands in the district’s 
large pine areas are in a particularly 
favorable position with regard to the 
use of commercial credit. In the im- 
provement of stands on most of these 
woodlands it will not be necessary to 
start from the beginning. There is 
already much growing stock which 
will bring in returns soon after stand 
improvement is begun. Southern 
pines grow so rapidly that credit 
may be needed only for relatively 
short periods. 

“The liquidation of forest growing 
stock frequently occurs when the 
pressure of indebtedness or other 
financial necessity impels the farmer 
to sell all his merchantable growth 
in order to get immediate cash re- 
turns in the largest amount ‘possible. 
This conversion of capital values into 
cash reduces the farm’s earning 
capacity. Stand management on the 
particular sustained-yield basis that 
has been found to be most profitable 
is thus made impossible for many 
years. 

“There are other important con- 
siderations which make the action of 
private lending institutions seem de- 
sirable. Farm - woodland - financing 
problems are closely related to other 
farm-financing problems. The coun- 
try bankers, for example, are already 
familiar with the farmers’ credit 
problems. These private lenders have 
much valuable knowledge of the pros- 
pective borrowers’ personal charac- 
teristics and an intimate knowledge 
of community problems. Their ex- 
perience in handling the farmers’ 
other credit problems would be in- 

(Turn to page 377) 
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WOOD WASTE UTILIZATION 


IT IS estimated that only one-third 
of a tree cut for lumber is actually 
converted into boards, planks and 
timber—the remaining two-thirds is 
left in the woods as tops, limbs, high 
stumps and unmerchantable logs, or 
at the mill as sawdust, slabs, edgings 
and other refuse. With an annual 
lumber production of 34. billion 
board feet (2.8 billion cubic feet), 
the yearly waste from logging and 
lumber manufacturing amounts to 5.7 
billion cubic feet. 


Similar losses occur in other pri- 
mary wood industries. Manufacture 
of lumber into flooring, millwork, 
furniture and other products involves 
further waste. The combined losses 
are conservatively estimated at from 
eight to ten billion cubic feet a year. 
In addition, one and a half billion 
cubic feet are destroyed annually on 
commercial forest land by fire, dis- 
eases, insects, wind and other agen- 
cies. 

Under present economic condi- 
tions, most of this material cannot be 
utilized at a profit. The big problem 
is to eliminate waste or convert it 
into products which can be sold at a 
price consumers are willing to pay. 

A major step is the introduction of 
new logging methods. With the dis- 
appearance of dense stands of large 
timber in many sections of the coun- 
try, logging railroads and steam- 
powered skidders and loaders became 
ebsolete. As a result, a system of 
tractor skidding and truck hauling 
has come into general use. Power 
saws, truck-mounted loaders, and 
other labor-saving devices have been 
introduced. The resultant reduction 
in overhead and labor costs makes 
possible the harvesting of small or 
partially defective trees. Even the 
salvaging of logs from burned for- 
ests and re-logging of old areas are 
profitable in some regions. 

Sawmilling technique also is being 
revamped. An example is the devel- 
opment of improved, high-speed mills 
capable of being set up in the woods 


THE AUTHOR is a forest economist 
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within a few hours. These mills can 
be operated effectively in harvesting 
small timber tracts in selective log- 
ging where the timber is of low 
grade. If used unwisely, however. 
they may contribute to overcutting. 

Many of the larger mills are in- 
stalling high-speed electrical machin- 
ery, requiring little hand labor. The 
economies effected allow the cutting 
of small, low-quality logs. 

New methods of pulping and new 
uses for pulp are being discovered, 
extending the pulping process to 
many species not heretofore utilized 
and increasing the consumption of 
mill waste for pulp. Softwood waste 
is used by several pulp mills oper- 
ated in conjunction with sawmills, 
and a process has been announced 
for pulping hardwood waste. The 
latter reportedly can be used profit- 
ably by mills with a daily accumula- 
tion of less than 30 tons. 

Hydraulic barking machines re- 
duce the loss of wood fiber. Some 
sawmills bark their logs so that the 
slabs, edgings, and sawdust are bet- 
ter suited for pulping and other uses. 

Small pieces of wood can be glued 
together so that the resulting piece is 
superior, in many respects, to solid 
wood. This principle is not new, but 
a better knowledge of wood structure 
and behavior and the development of 
superior adhesives has extended its 
use. Large beams, arches, keels, pro- 
peller blades and many other articles 
were so constructed during the war. 

Ample opportunity for utilizing 
low-grade material exists. For ex- 
ample, one plant is making flooring 
by laminating short pieces cut from 
low-grade logs. Three-ply flooring 
with a high degree of dimensional 
stability is produced in any desired 
length. 

Another example is_ laminated 
printing rollers for the textile and 
wallpaper industries. These are usu- 
ally made of solid wood, seasoned 
several years to minimize shrinkage 
and checking. The new rollers are 
built up of thin boards, seasoned be- 
fore assembly. Seasoning is done in 
a few weeks, and any loss is confined 
to small pieces. Furniture stock and 
other products could be built up in 
this fashion. 

Most wallboard fiber has been ob- 
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tained by the reduction of round 
wood. New methods of manufacture 
promise a substantial outlet for mill 
waste . These processes consist, essen- 
tially, of the application of pressure. 
or heat and pressure, to the wood. 
which may be mixed with a binding 
agent. The resultant board, especial- 
ly if moisture resistant and flame- 
proof, may find wide application in 
building construction. The same 
principle of manufacture is used for 
fuel briquettes. 

Many woods have specialized uses 
because of particular inherent quali- 
ties—flexibility, strength, durability. 
hardness, and so on. Some are little 
used because they lack the qualities 
to compete with other species. These 
characteristics can be imparted to 
wood in varying degrees. For ex- 
ample, wood treated with urea for- 
maldehyde and heat becomes flexible 
and can be bent into almost any de- 
sired shape. After cooling, it hard- 
ens and retains its new form. Other 
treatments render wood less suscepti- 
ble to swelling and shrinking, in- 
crease its hardness and resistance to 
abrasive action or attack by fungi 
and insects, or modify it in other 
ways. Thus some woods of limited 
commercial value may become more 
serviceable. 

Wood is composed chiefly of cellu- 
lose and lignin. Cellulose is a light 
colored or colorless material, the 
principal constituent of the cell walls. 
Its use in rayon, cellophane, photo- 
graphic film, and other plastic prod- 
ucts is well known. Lignin is normal- 
ly a dark brown to nearly black sub- 
stance which holds the cells together. 
It is used to some extent in plastics, 
but its principal use is for fuel. Ex- 
periments indicate that it might be- 
come a more important source of 
plastics for flooring tile, table tops, 
and innumerable molded products. 

Wood is used also in combination 
with other plastic materials. Paper is 
impregnated with synthetic resin and 
laminated under pressure to form a 
very dense, shock-resistant material 
employed in airplane construction. 
Wood flour is a constituent of lino- 
leum and many other articles. 

An outstanding accomplishment is 
the improved process for producing 

(Turn to page 383) 
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| Air-herding 


THE PRONGHORN 


Winging over the  sage-studded 
prairie, diving and darting like some 
prehistoric bird of prey, the little two- 
seated airplane herded the fleet band 
of antelope. A dive to the right or a 
sharp turn to the left deftly guided 
the prairie pronghorns in the direc- 
tion of a huge antelope trap. And 
since this was Montana’s first attempt 
to live-trap antelope, every man, from 
the crew shivering in concealed blinds 
to the busy occupants of the plane, 
was tense with expectancy. 

A work plan following the general 
methods used in Texas and Wyoming 
was being attempted. In its simplest 
form, it consists of herding antelope 
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into widespreading V-shaped wings 
and then into a corral trap con- 
structed of cord netting. However, 
dealing with wild animals is never 
simple, for they are unpredictable. 

Trapping operations were decided 
upon after a state-wide aerial survey 
of antelope. More than 20,000 of the 
animals were counted on Montana’s 
prairie range, but the chief discovery 
was that thousands of acres of former 
antelope range were depleted. The 
solution was obvious, if difficult, and 
the State Fish and Game Commission, 
having captured elk, mountain sheep, 
deer and mountain goats, proceeded 
to lay out a program of trapping and 
transplanting of this species. 

It was accepted that baiting with 
hay or salt, methods used in attracting 
other big game, would not prove suc- 
cessful. The alternative was herding, 
which had been tried in other states 
with some degree of success. Men 
on foot, on horses, and in cars had 
attempted without success to drive 
these creatures. Only the airplane 
seemed capable of doing the job. 

Practice runs made during the 


aerial census had revealed the tend- 
ency of the pronghorn to run in a 
direct line away from a plane. It was 
also observed that even when running 
at full tilt, an antelope preferred to 
go under a fence rather than jump it. 
So plans were laid accordingly—plans 
designed to capture these fleet-footed 
creatures in fair chase on their native 
prairie. 

An area was selected for the opera- 
tion, one in which the main trap 
could be concealed and where there 
was a well established fence that the 
animals had become accustomed to. 
This was important for the prong- 
horns were to be forced along this 
fence which would form the main arm 
of the trap wings. Woven wire was 
stapled for nearly a mile along the 
fence; and angling away from it to 
form a “V” was constructed a second 
slightly shorter one. 

At the apex of the V-wings a big 
corral was built, 100 feet long and 
40 feet wide. Heavy cord netting 
was hung around the enclosure on 
taut cable so that the captured ani- 
mals could jump and dash without 
injury to themselves. A narrow 
pen was located at the extreme end of 
the corral where the pronghorns could 
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be caught and loaded for shipment. 

It was into this man-made con- 
trivance that we were herding the 
antelope—an Indian roundup on a 
modern plan. 

Driving was not easy, and more 
than once we recalled the words of 
the old-timer, who had sagely re- 
marked, “You can drive wild animals 
any place they want to go.” The herd 
leader, a handsome young kuck, was 
striving to lead his charges to safety 
as the herd turned, doubled, and then 
continued in a mad dash away from 
the plane. 

Time after time the plane roared 
to within 10 feet of the ground in 
order to force the antelope back on 
the route to the trap. At first the 
herd responded readily but in time 
became accustomed to the roar of 
the motor and turning them was in- 
creasingly difficult. Finally they 
bunched on a hillock and stood de- 
fiant, refusing to be moved further. 
Again and again the plane swooped 
in low, breath-taking dives, attempt- 
ing to push the animals into the 
mouth of the V-shaped wings that 
now loomed so close. From our posi- 
tion in the zooming ship we could see 
the members of the ground crew 
huddled in their blinds. 

The pilot mumbled something un- 
intelligible and probably unprintable 
and shoved the stick forward. Down 
we went, closer and closer until it 
seemed we must crash—but only a 
















slight milling of the herd resulted. 
One old buck leaped at the plane in 
anger but no other movement resulted. 
It was now apparent that new tactics 
must be employed, so we dug out 
“paper sack—lime bombs” which had 
been prepared for such an eventuality. 
The pilot banked sharply and we laid 
a pattern of white puffs behind the 
animals. This started them on their 
way and we played our ace card—a 
high pitched siren, sounding like a 
pack of coyotes. The pronghorns 
again broke into their distance- 
devouring gait. 

This time they passed the marker 
that indicated they were running 
along the woven wire of our long 
wing. We made a couple of close 
dives with siren screaming and the 
herd churned up the ground in their 
mad dash toward the corral. 

Suddenly men rose from camou- 
flaged shelters, a pick-up truck ap- 
peared and before we could select a 
landing spot among the sagebrush 
and pricklypear, a temporary but 
sturdy fence appeared, enclosing the 
animals in a triangular pasture of 
about three acres. 

As the plane rolled to a bumpy 
halt, we unsnapped our safety belts 
and ran to lend much-needed aid to 
the ground crew, who by now had 
unrolled 90 yards of canvas in prep- 
aration for the final phase of the trap- 
ping operation. 

By this time a dozen ranchers had 
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arrived in the area and all willingly 
took a place along the canvas. With a 
crew of 18 distributed at about five- 
yard intervals, we moved forward in 
an attempt to force the herd toward 
the apex of the wings and into the 
corral of netting. 

We succeeded—but only after a 
few exciting moments. As we came 
to the brow of the hillock that had 
concealed us from the animals, we 
were directly in the path of the on- 
coming band that was now trying to 
retrace its tracks to freedom. By this 
time the “V” had narrowed to 50 
yards and we stood there presenting 
a wall of flesh and canvas as the only 
apparent barrier to their freedom. 
On they came—and just as we were 
certain we would be trampled, we 
rippled the canvas and the animals 

(Turn to page 380) 


The roaring plane, with siren screaming, sent the pronghorns racing through the V-shaped 
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wing, shown in background, into the corral trap enclosed by cord netting to prevent injury 














WHITEBARK PINE— 
TIMBERLINE TREE 


In the harsh environment of the western high country, a tree 
has to be tough to survive—and few are more tenacious of 
life, or better equipped for the struggle, than whitebark pine 
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There are few mountain ranges 
where one can camp so high with 
such comfort as in the California 
Sierra. This is partly due to the ideal 
climate, but veteran high altitude 
campers also give proper credit to 
the hospitality offered by one of the 
hardiest mountaineers of them all— 
the whitebark pine. 

Clumps of this tree form fine shel- 
ters from the wind, and deep accumu- 
lations of needles make soft mat- 
tresses on which to unroll sleeping 
bags, while the long-dead, dry, 
resinous wood, in easily manageable 
chunks, is abundant for campfires. 

Long ago John Muir said this about 
whitebark pine: “In detached clumps 
never touched by fire the fallen 
needles of centuries of growth make 
fine elastic mattresses for the weary 
mountaineer, while the _ tasseled 
branches spread a roof over him, and 
the dead roots, half resin, usually 
found in abundance, make capital 
campfires. . . .” 

It is quite true that fire, the arch 
enemy of most forests, seldom reaches 
these trees, the scattered clumps sepa- 
rated and protected as they are by 
rock fields. Occasionally there is a 
group upon which a lightning fire has 
left its devastating mark, but isola- 
tion in rocky terrain prevents such 
fires from spreading. And except in 
instances of these rare burns, the 
needles do indeed accumulate undis- 
turbed for centuries beneath the 
sprawling trunks. 

There is a real knack in preparing 
a place for a sleeping bag in such a 
hideaway. The experienced moun- 
taineer crawls into a nook beneath the 
recumbent trunks of the whitebarks 
and starts digging with his fingers, 
easily lifting huge chunks of matted 
dry needles in his hands. In this way 
he levels out a sizeable area for his 
bed, and over the solid needle layer 
at the bottom he crumbles the matted 
chunks, spreading several inches of 
loose needles for a finishing touch. 
On this dry and springy mattress, the 
Sierran mountaineer can unroll his 
bag directly, for seldom in_ these 
mountains is waterproof covering 
necessary. 

One of nature’s hardiest products, 
the whitebark pine has to be tough 
to survive. Often timberline forests, 
like their more luxuriant counter- 
parts of lower altitudes, are a mix- 
ture of tree species. Sometimes one 
species predominates; occasionally a 
single species will claim wide stretches 
as its exclusive domain. The white- 


When sheltered, white- 
bark pine grows upright 
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authors at this High Sierra campsite. 


bark pine is such a species, and the 
timberline camper cannot mistake a 
ragged forest of whitebarks when he 
sees it for the trees have a distinct 
personality and a typical hard-bitten 
look due to their constant fight to 
survive against great odds. 

The stout needles of the whitebark 
occur in bundles of five and persist 
only near the tips of the branches. 
The young trees have a remarkably 
smooth, thin and whitish bark, which 
has gained for the tree its popular 
name—and also its Latinized specific 
name, albicaulis (white stem). Also 
conspicuous is the whitebark’s often 
prostrate or low, bushy habit of 
growth, the tree under certain condi- 
tions being reduced to a dwarfed and 
misshapen shrub. 

Its distinctive cones are deep 
purple, one to three inches long, and 
globose, being borne in clusters at 
the ends of the branchlets and falling 
to pieces when ripe. The cone scales 
are very thick toward the apex, end- 
ing in a blunt to pointed, prickleless 
tip, and the seeds are wingless. Cones 
and seeds quickly mark this tree from 
the only other five-needled pines 
whose range it may overlap—the 
western white pine, limber pine and 
bristlecone pine. 

Whitebark pine is a westerner; it 
is found nowhere else in the world 
but the western United States and 
Canada. Near the Pacific Coast it 
extends from central British Columbia 
south through the Cascade Mountains 
of Washington and Oregon to the 
Mount Whitney area of the Sierra 
Nevada in California. In the Rocky 
Mountains it extends from southern 
Alberta south to Montana, Idaho and 
northwestern Wyoming. 
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Shelter, bedding and fuel provided by the wind-bent whitebark pines are utilized by the 
Their s‘eeping den is just behind the rock at the left 


At its more northerly limits, where 
timberline is low, it drops to altitudes 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. More souther- 
ly, however, where timberline stretch- 
es upward with the peaks, it climbs 
from about 9,500 feet to an extreme 
altitude of 11,500 feet. In the north, 
where timberline forests are fre- 
quently composed of many different 
trees—pines, spruce, fir, larch, hem- 
lock, and cedar—whitebark pine often 
loses itself among the crowd. 

In the Cascades of Oregon, how- 
ever, it frequently forms pure stands, 
and in the central Sierra Nevada it 
is the only timberline tree, holding 
undisputed claim over large areas. 
In the southern Sierra it drops out 
entirely, and the dominant role of tim- 





Whitebark cones fall to pieces 
immediately after ripening 





berline tree is taken over by foxtail 
pine, assisted by limber pine. This 
situation is duplicated in the Rocky 
Mountains, where whitebark pine is 
replaced in the southern Rockies by 
both bristlecone pine, a very close 
relative of the Sierran foxtail pine, 
and limber pine. 

What is the secret of whitebark 
pine that it can exist in an environ- 
ment that seems to work against life, 
not with it? As with life itself, the 
secret is multifaceted and well hid- 
den, yet many of its facies yield in- 
dividually to prying, and these in 
part illuminate the whole. Some of 
the success of the whitebark pine is 
due to the special physiology of the 
tree, some to special structural 
features. 

The bark of the whitebark illus- 
trates one such special structural 
feature. As with all the five-needled 
pines, cork formation is very late, 
and the smooth white primary bark 
(frequently with a purplish tint) per- 
sists for a long time—often until the 
trunk is six to eight inches in diam- 
eter. On small branchlets this bark 
is surprisingly thick, occupying one- 
half or two-thirds the total diameter 
of the stem, and containing many big, 
closely-spaced resin vesicles. 

The lubricating effect of the abun- 
dant resin is no doubt partly respon- 
sible for the great flexibility of the 
branchlets, of such aid to the tree in 
withstanding the wind’s perpetual 
buffeting. The branchlets are so flex- 
ible that they may often be tied into 
knots without breaking. This flexi- 
bility makes it possible for the tree 
to accomodate its growth readily to 
the direction of the prevailing winds. 

(Turn to page 378) 
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Ronald the Recalcitrant was the 
name of the latest burro of our ac- 
quaintance. A highly voluble and 
spirited donkey, his gregariousness 
was such that he hankered to join 
every pack train we met. This led 
to conflicts, because during the sum- 
mer of 1946 many people were trav- 
eling the high-country trails of the 
Sierra Nevada in California—either 
on foot with a donkey or a mule to 
carry their belongings, or riding and 
accompanied by long trains of pack 
horses and mules. 

We prefer to recall Ronald’s prede- 
cessors on earlier--and somewhat 
happier—trips into the back country 
of the Sierra. The summer before. 
we spent a two-week vacation with 
Wildflower, whose only fault was her 
habit of collecting in her own way 
every plant we were about to add to 
our own botanical collection. Before 
that there was Bronco whose barring 
across the shoulders and legs indi- 
cated the relationship of all donkeys. 
wild or domesticated, to the true zebra 
of Africa. His companion was Dusty 
whose passion for dust baths exceeded 
that of any other member of the 
donkey tribe we have known, although 
all donkeys like to roll at the end of 
the day’s work. We have also learned 
about donkeys from Nellie, Blackie. 
Pinkie and Philip—perhaps a dozen 
in all. 

With their help in carrying our 
food and personal equipment, another 
woman and I traveled the high trails 
of one of our finest remaining wilder- 
ness areas—the back country of 
Yosemite, Kings Canyon, and Sequoia 
national parks. Though fairly strenu- 
ous, travel with a donkey is less 
laborious than knapsacking. It is in- 


expensive, for donkeys complete with 
pack equipment can be rented for 
around $1.50 a day at stables in these 
parks and at the terminus of most 
roads in adjoining national forests. 
Pack mules and horses are also avail- 
able, but most packers will not permit 
you to take this stock out without a 
guide. 

There are many reasons for this. 
Mules and horses require experienced 
packing and care. Carrying heavier 
loads than donkeys, the danger of 
injury to their backs is greater. 
Donkeys can be staked out at night. 
but mules and horses must be hob- 
bled, and unless you have stopped 
where there is suitable pasture, they 
are likely to wander far during the 
night in search of food. A donkey 
can crop the short grass of above- 
timberline meadows. but a horse or 
mule must have either supplementary 
feed or the longer grass of lower 
elevations. 

The donkey is the most sure-footed 
of pack animals—and_ the best 
climber. Contrary to his reputation 
for stupidity, he is intelligent—more 
intelligent than a horse, animal psy- 
chologists have found. We had sus- 
pected this fact before hearing these 
estimates of donkey I.Q. At any rate, 
as trail-finders they have frequently 
outdone us. Our burro would refuse 
to continue in the direction the trail 
apparently lay. This usually hap- 
pened where the trail was obscure 
for instance, where it crossed an ex 
panse of smooth granite or a meadow 
honeycombed by innumerable trick- 
lets of water under any of which the 
trail might lie. Our efforts to make 
him budge would only result in his 
planting his four feet wide apart, 


There’s nothing dull about a donkey. He may have his little 
idiosyncrasies but his IQ is high and the savvy he displays 
on a wilderness trip proves it. Take Ronald, for example 
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ith a DONKEY 


By RUTH ELWONGER 


bracing his legs, and rolling his eyes 
up and back. At such a juncture, we 
finally learned to turn our attention 
from donkey to trail. Once we found 
it turning at a sharp angle and disap- 
pearing under overhanging bushes. 
Another time it made an unexpected 
switchback up the slope. When we 
were properly back on the trail, our 
donkey metamorphosed into a mov- 
able and docile object. 

Despite his  unperturbable  ex- 
pression, he is alert. A prick of the 
ears, a fixed stare up the hillside often 
indicated to us—if we were quick 
enough—a_ cinnamon-colored — bear 
lumbering hurriedly up the bank, or 
a doe resting in the partly burned out 
base of a giant sequoia, or some other 
animal our own senses had failed to 
detect. 

Burros rented in the national parks 
of the Siérra Nevada are accustomed 
to fording streams. But donkeys are 
natively animals of semi-arid regions 
and when crossing boggy or marshy 
places pick their way carefully. 
Their dislike for wet places is not un- 
reasonable, because all four of their 
hoofs, unlike those of a horse, are 
small and narrow and sink readily. 

In planning a burro trip, points to 
remember are as follows: 

1. Do not overload your burro. 
The maximum load on mountain 
trails, exclusive of pack equipment, is 
75 pounds. It is necessary to plan 
your outfit carefully in advance and 
reserve enough burros to handle your 
equipment. The problem of cutting 
down on weight at the last moment 
(the packer will weigh your outfit) 
usually resolves itself into many an- 
guished “I can’t do without that” ’s 
on the part of each member of the 
party. 

It is best to have the sort of equip- 
ment you would take if knapsacking. 
We use down sleepingbags, a 50- 
ounce waterproof tent of neoprene; 

(Turn to page 383) 
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In packing, author first puts on blanket Next, well-balanced kyacks devoid of 
and saddle, cinches with latigo hitch sharp edges are swung on, offside first 
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3 Dunnage bags, containing sleeping bags Square of canvas goes over pack, which is 
and extra clothing, are buckled on kyacks made secure by Squaw or Diamond hitch 


a twist of the wrist and a bit of Ready for the day’s work. The donkey's 
fancy foot work, and the pack is all set top speed is around two miles an hour 
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County Agent Bob Griffith is some- 
times heard to claim that Perry 
County has the best example of farm 
forestry in Alabama. A county agent 
naturally takes pride in work in 
which he has personally aided. But 
after allowances are made for that, 
it can still be said that he is backing 
a strong contender in the Webb farm. 

Forestry at the Webb place is 
something to be enthusiastic over. 
Located about five miles west of the 
county seat of Marion, it includes 
over 20,000 acres. This is an un- 
usually large farm ownership. But in 
the Deep South, large ownerships- 
without reference to the large aggre- 
gations of timber industry and the 
federal government—are still firmly 
established over a land they once 
dominated. Some places have little 
or no farming, being mostly wood- 
land. A name that is as good as any 
to designate this general class of 
large properties—say a thousand 
acres or more-——is “plantation.” 
While the term has probably wan- 
dered from the earlier definition, it 
has a romantic connotation and re- 
mains in wide use from eastern Vir- 
ginia to eastern Texas. 

Half of the Webb plantation, or 


PROGRESSIVE FOREST 


By CHARLES R. ROSS 


10,000 acres, is woods. Each year 
there is hauled from these woods 
1,500,000 feet of lumber—750 truck- 
loads—a harvest that is expected to 
continue indefinitely without decline. 
Thick stands of loblolly pine, good 
harvesting methods, well organized 
fire protection—all this the Webbs 
have. And they have something more 

-something invaluable in farm for- 
estry. Woods work has been closely 
dovetailed with a full schedule of ex- 
acting farm operations. It is or- 
ganized to take up the slack that, 
because of the nature of their crops, 
settles down on most southern farms 
with blighting weight for several 
months of the year. 

The Webbs have not only given 
forestry a “place”——which increasing 
number of landowners are doing 
they have also given it a “time.” 
There is a regular time each year to 
go to the woods with ax and saw and 
truck. It comes up on the calendar 
just as regularly as the time for 
breaking land or planting cotton. 
The Webbs have seen a way to get 
extra income from their timber by 
reason of being able to offer farm 
laborers and tenants employment for 
12 months instead of nine. It means 
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Jake and Charlie Webb at their plantation mill, ready 
to move it to a new site on their farm-forestry domain 
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the difference between having enough 
labor to harvest cotton and potatoes, 
or not having it. Sell all their mer- 
chantable timber at one time? “Not 
for us,” says Jake Webb, “we need 
that work for our tenants.” 

The Webbs are so constituted that 
they can break away from traditional 
systems of handling timber—and of 
doing other farm jobs. Perhaps 
that’s why, as the county agent says, 
their farm production per acre is 
twice that of the county as a whole. 

Charles and Jake Webb are so 
hospitable and appear so easy man- 
nered that a visitor may not realize 
from first impressions that they fol- 
low their farm business as closely as 
the Canadian mountie is reputed to 
follow his quarry. Any storybook 
notion of the dignified plantation 
owner riding about giving directions 
with a cane, would be inappropriate 
here. The Webb brothers, clad in 
work clothes, are as likely to be found 
in the feed lot with their calves, or 
giving first aid to a tractor, as any- 
where else. Other members of the 
family share in ownership and one 
sister, Mary, keeps books. But 
Charles and Jake are in the driver's 
seat. 

They have their hands full. Farm 
diversification is advocated as a good 
thing, but it does not simplify the 
management end. This plantation 
seems to go the limit in diversifica- 
tion. In a typical year it will have 10 
major crops led by 750 bales of cot- 
ton, 50,000 bushels of corn, 11,000 
bushels of potatoes, 10,000 bushels of 
oats, and a good lot of hay. Nine 
tractors and 160 mules and horses 
are used in cultivating more than 
6,000 acres. Livestock and timber 
are very much in the picture, too. 

One hundred families of share- 
croppers and tenants work all or part 
time on the Webb lands. Incidentally, 
bookkeeping for this population is 
not the least chore on the plantation. 
Corn-hog farming in Illinois, wheat 
farming in Kansas, and dairy farm- 
ing in Wisconsin typify the nation’s 
big farming businesses, but their 
operators do not have to watch nearly 
so many switches and dials, so to 
speak, as do the harried bosses of 
big multi-crop southern plantations. 
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This comparison is made by way of 
according due credit to the compara- 
tively few highly organized planta- 
tions, and of course, to their opera- 





tors. : 
The Webbs are comparable to ex- fa 4 i 
pert ringmasters presiding over a t a } 
seven-ring circus. All seven rings are ate § % 
going top speed in the fall, the season ah Bae | ( : 
for harvesting nearly all the crops. > - 
They have a saying in Perry County Bie ta / I 
) that if a man dies during this rush “4y? 4 1 J 
season time cannot be spared for a aa ‘"y Be Fi: \ 
funeral. His body is stored on ice be a 
and the funeral held later. ‘ae a 
When the chill winds of November te & a | 
are tugging at russet oak leaves, the a) ee 
cotton, peanut, corn and potato har- i oe | 
vests will be done. There is still work, ¢ \ 
of course—with the livestock, fall ; {é 
grains and a multitude of little jobs. ef 





But not enough work to keep busy the 
scores of hands that were deployed 
across the fields earlier in the fall 
and in the spring. The matter of pro- 
viding year-round employment can 
be a critical one for the plantation 
set-up. It depends entirely on hired 
or share labor. With the small 
“family farm,” which the govern- 
ment is encouraging, it is a different 
matter. Labor is absolutely pre- 
eminent on the big place. An under- 
standing of this is the best key to 
owner viewpoint these days. An out- 
standing farm economist recently dis- 
coursed on the importance of timber 
on southern farms. He didn’t talk 
about the income to be made, but 
about the possibilities of rounding 
out full-year employment. 


Cotton, cattle and timber comprise 
the big three among Webb farm ac- 
tivities. Preparations for the timber 
harvest begin toward the end of 
November. The plantaticn has its own 
portable sawmill. Locations for the 
mill are selected in line with a gen- 
eral plan for cutting in the more ma- 
ture tracts. The woodlands are not 
in a continuous block, although two 
tracts have over 2,000 acres each. 
While the mill is being set up, woods 
crews begin the felling of pine, oak, 
gum and poplar. Direction of the fell- 
ing is in the hands of a young man 
trained by the Webbs. He takes the 
larger trees and those in poor condi- 
tion. Foresters from a number of 
agencies, particularly the Soil Con- 
servation Service, have spent much 
time obtaining volume and growth 
data to aid the Webbs in a sound 
harvest plan. General policy recom- 
mendations have been followed, but 
no elaborate system has resulted. The 
aim is an average cut which will not 
exceed the growth. There is left an 
ample number of desirable trees to 
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Soil Conservation Service 


The Webb’s pine heritage provides an annual harvest of 
1,500,000 board feet and slack time work for farm labor 


provide for reseeding and for another 
good cutting in 10 to 15 years. 

The Webb woods look good. For- 
esters who visit their cuttings agree 
on this, although differences may be 
voiced as to the system of selecting 
the trees to be cut. As the visitor 
rides over winding country roads not- 
ing with appreciative eyes the long, 
deeply wooded hills so clearly ex- 
pressive of rural charm as well as a 
rich husbandry from a good earth, he 
is apt to think of a personality no 
longer here, but who unmistakably 
had a part in it. The father of the 
Webbs gave much thought to his 


woods. Over the years he had watched 
the pines grow. It is all second 
growth, the older stands originating 
from the cotton fields left idle in the 
reconstruction period. He did little 
cutting, although he could have “saw- 
milled” his entire holdings in his 
latter years and had a fortune in his 
hands. His sons and daughters freely 
acknowledge their debt to him. He 
left them something with which to 
work. You can’t have a thriving bal- 
anced timber program when your 
woods have been cut everywhere and 
your best timber is in small sizes. 
Most plantations, unfortunately, are 


Farm forestry has been given a “place” and a “time” on the 
20,000-acre Webb plantation thereby providing the backbone 
for year-round employment for approximately 100 families 
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in a cutover condition and they can- 
not at once move into such remunera- 
tive and interesting forestry opera- 
tions. However, the lately arrived 
pulpwood market has hastened the 
day for many of them. 

Sawmilling goes on all winter at 
the Webb plantation. Normally 20 to 
30 men are employed in the timber 
harvest. The lumber is stacked at 
each set and sold by the whole lot, or 
yard. This has proved a profitable 
system. While obtaining maximum 
labor income for Webb hands, it is 
simple and solves for both buyer and 
seller the problem of satisfactory 
measurement of the product. 

As war demands for lumber be- 
came more acute there was pressure 
upon the Webbs to exceed their cut- 
ting plan and throw more timber upon 
the market by selling it to other saw- 
mills. As a result. they cut heavier 
themselves and in addition sold a 
great many high grade long piling. in 
special demand for war facilities. One 
lot of piling cut in 1945 averaged 97 
feet—the largest said to have been 
delivered to Mobile in many years. 

Over the far-flung yellow pine em- 
pire, pines have a much greater all- 
round value than the hardwoods on 
typical pine sites. The Webb lands 
are located in the hilly midlands of 
the South where there is, with good 
cause, mounting concern over the in- 
crease in hardwoods at the expense 
of pine. But, it is a good bet that the 
incipient hardwood threat will be met 
with the same sound practices the 
Webbs apply to all their farm work. 
Hardwoods that can be sold are cut 
for logs. With 500 persons on the 
plantation—-tenants and their families 

who have to cook the year round 
and keep warm in winter, hundreds 
of cords of fuelwood can be removed 
yearly. This helps portions of the 
woods located near the tenant homes. 
Speaking of tenant wood cutting, Jake 
Webb says. “We have the best bunch 
you ever saw when it comes to saving 
our good trees.” 

A lot of fuelwood is also used at 
their cotton gin (another labor pro- 
vider) which is powered by a wood- 
burning steam unit. But since both 
tenant houses and the gin get much 
fuelwood from slabs and tops left 
after sawmilling, the removal of culls 
for firewood is not as heavy as it 
might be. Like woods owners every- 
where, this plantation needs help 
from research, and it can be hoped 
the pulp mills will someday take all 
kinds of wood. 

Speaking of pulpwood, the Webbs 
have considered this market, but have 
moved very little in that direction. 
The quality of their pine for lumber, 
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and the fact they have a sawmill to 
feed, lessen the attractiveness of the 
pulpwood market in their case. 

There is a planting program. For 
the past several years, 150 to 200 
acres have been planted to pines each 
year. Plantings have been mostly in 
scrub hardwood and plum thicket 
areas. 

Without the sharecroppers and 
tenants whose houses are dotted over 
field and forest, the plantation would 
not be the productive unit that it is. 
So far, a labor shortage has not been 
experienced, although many of the 
farms in the section have been crying 
to high heaven over their plight. The 
fact that most hands stuck through 
the war is testimony that work condi- 
tions and rewards are above average. 
When asked about tenant earnings, 
Jake Webb said, “I believe it is fair 
to mention the good workers rather 
than talk about the average. We have 
both renters and sharecroppers. The 
renters pull down our average. We 
have little direction over their farm- 
ing. With the sharecroppers it is 
different. They are partners with the 
landlord and the landlord directs their 
farming. The sharecroppers do much 
better. Still, the pro rata production 
of all our hands will probably run 
twice the average of other farm work- 
ers in the county.” 

Jake then opened one of the ledgers 
and read the production figures for 


Boyd Lopsley, a Negro sharecrepper 


who was highest the preceding year: 
25 bales of cotton, 500 bushels of 
corn, 200 bushels of potatoes, an 
ample quantity of sorghum syrup. 
He had a good-size family and kept 
three milk cows, selling several calves. 
Other production would include such 
items as hogs. chickens, eggs, many 
foods from the home garden, fruits 
and nuts. This sharecropper’s own 
cash income from farming was over 
$2,000 on 1944 prices. In addition, 
he had the equivalent of about $1,000 
in milk, meat, vegetables and other 
food which he grew and did not have 
to buy. 

Sharecroppers are referred to as 
“halfers.” The landlord gets half 
their production of three crops: cot- 
ton, corn, and syrup. Income from 
calves, chickens, potatoes, butter and 
other items are the cropper’s. The 
landlord furnishes house, garden, pas- 
ture and fuelwood for the “halfer.” 
and everything that goes into the 
share crops except labor and half the 
fertilizer. 

It is readily seen that the landlord 
thrives when the sharecropper thrives. 
A hand like Lopsley is a great asset. 
Money may be lost on lazy or in- 
capable croppers. Charlie Curry was 





another hard working sharecropper. 
Records for a recent year showed that 
he raised only 12 bales of cotton, 
from which his share was about $750 
cash income. However, he kept a 
good flock of chickens, sold some pigs 
and killed about 600 pounds of meat 
for his own use. His cash income 
from farming was around $1,200 on 
1944 prices. Later price conditions 
would raise all these income figures 
considerably, cotton prices having al- 
most doubled. 

These and other figures from the 
Webb’s ledger make it clear that on 
efficient plantations the sharecropper 
can earn a fair living if he exerts ef- 
forts comparable to those required of 
factory workers. Nor is the cropper’s 
nose held to the grindstone all the 
time. Said Jake Webb, “They average 
three months of ‘their time’ each year, 
after crops are gathered at the end of 
October.” There are occasional days, 
too, during the crop season when 
weather prevents farm work. For 
slack season and slack days the 
Webbs come forward with the attrac- 
tive feature of full employment in 
woods or sawmill activities, or in a 
number of miscellaneous jobs such 
as fence repair and construction work. 
Most of the hands. for one reason or 
another, are not as capable with their 
crops as the two mentioned. They 
require other employment. 

Farm mechanization is on the 
march over Dixie. The Webbs realize 
that they have too many mules, and 
they plan for more tractors. How- 
ever, they must move slowly, because 
the Negro cropper seems to work bet- 
ter with a “personal crop,” and many 
would leave if they could not have 
a mule to tend their own crops. It 
is inevitable. however, that the new 
farm machinery being perfected for 
southern crops will reduce the worker 
population on plantations. Here we 
glimpse the basic force behind one of 
the biggest migrations known to this 
continent. 

The government has helped tens of 
thousands of tenant farmers to locate 
and finance their own farms. Many 
have left for work other than farm- 
ing, as jobs have been obtainable in 
towns and cities. Yet it is proved 
that efficient far-sighted landlords like 
the Webbs can offer the landless far- 
mer considerable opportunity. 

The Webb plantation is an out- 
standing farm. Hundreds of acres of 
natural grasslands support a large 
herd of purebred Hereford cattle. 
Bulls are furnished for cattlemen all 
over the South, and baby beeves for 
4-H clubs and FFA chapters. Cot- 
ton is grown on 1,300 acres. There 

(Turn to page 382) 
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RADAR AND FIRE WEATHER 


RADAR, the war-born magic which 
enabled pilots to fly blind, which 
helped spell the doom of submarine 
warfare and which provided the eyes 
of defense, may soon play an impor- 
tant part in forest fire control. 

This newcomer to the fire front 
will not prevent forest fires nor will 
it put them out, but it bids fair to 
serve the fire-fighting forces indirect- 
ly—as an aid in forecasting fire 
weather. Half the forest fire battle is 
fought if the control organization 
knows when and where to expect 
trouble and is able to marshal its 
strength within quick striking dis- 
tance. 

Lightning fires are not a major 
menace in the East, but in certain 
parts of the West. particularly in 
the Northwest, they often account 
for from 50 to 60 percent or more 
of the annual burn. Storms ad- 
vancing rapidly and unpredictably 
over wide expanses of forest land 
have been known to set as many 
as 500 fires in one day’s travel. 
Generally the lightning strikes in 
remote areas, difficult or impos- 
sible to reach with mechanized 
equipment and hours or often days 
away for men on horse or afoot. 
Even when aircraft and “smoke- 
jumpers” —the paratroopers of 
the fire-fighting forces—are called 
into action, the elapsed time is 
often great enough to result in a 
costly and dangerous fire. This is 
especially true when lightning 
strikes unexpectedly. 

Studies of the occurrence of 
lightning storms have revealed no 
set patterns. It cannot be antici- 
pated that because two previous 
storms have followed a particular 
sky path across a state or region 
that the next, or any other for that 
matter, will follow the same route. 
Atmospheric conditions and air cur- 
rents unrecorded on the observer's 
data deflect the storms and _ buffet 
them around the heavens to the con- 
fusion of men on the ground. 

It is hoped—yes, expected—that 
radar in the hands of properly 
trained operators will be able to 
“see” a storm during its inception 
and keep it under “observation” un- 
til it has blown itself to sea or has 
otherwise been eliminated as a fire 
danger source. 
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The U. S. Weather Bureau is now 
experimenting with radar at the 
Washington, D. C., airport where it 
is able to pick up approaching storms 
within an efficient operating radius of 
from 100 to 200 miles. Two more 
establishments are being planned for 
Kansas and Nebraska — where the 
magic eye will keep tabs on thunder- 
storms and tornadoes. A third instal- 
lation is planned for the Seattle, 
Washington, area; and it is in this 


MAN-CAUSED FIRES INCREASE 


A 40 percent jump in the number of 
man-caused forest fires during 1946 is re- 
ported by the U. S. Forest Service. Greater 
public use of the forests for recreation is 
given as the primary cause of this increase. 
For example, 55 million people visited the 
national forests last year as against 24 
million in 1945. 

However, the number of fires from all 
causes—172 thousand—was considerably 
under the five-year average from 1936 to 
1940. During this period 211 thousand 
fires burned every year. Also, the acreage 
burned was less. 1946 fires burned over 
21 million acres, causing a loss of timber 
and improvements estimated at $32,000,- 
000. From 1936 to 1940 the average year- 
ly burn was 31 million acres, the average 
annual loss nearly $38,000,000. 

On forest land under protection, main 
causes of fire were listed in the following 
order: incendiary, smokers, debris burning, 
lightning, railroads, campers and lumber- 
ing. There were 26 percent more incendi- 
ary fires in 1946 than in 1945, 80 percent 
more camper fires, 44 percent more smoker 
fires and 53 percent more fires from debris 
burning. 


area that radar will be used in forest 
fire control. 

On flat land installations such as 
at Washington, D. C., and in Kansas 
and Nebraska, radar’s effectiveness 
is limited to probably not more than 
200 miles. Like the human eye, this 
magic eye depends upon line-of-sight, 
and regardless of its sensitivity and 
far-sightedness it cannot see around 
the curvature of the earth. Mountain 
locations, such as will be most useful 
in forest fire weather forecasting, 
will increase radar’s sight range. 

Radar’s ability to locate a storm 


depends upon the size of the droplets 
in the storm field. Very tiny droplets 
produce no discernible reflection, but 
once the droplets reach a certain size, 
the radar operator has a pattern be- 
fore him which his trained eye can 
translate. With radar stations estab- 
lished so that large areas are covered 
by two or more instruments, it will 
be possible by use of triangulation 
methods to place storms exactly as to 
position and speed and direction of 
travel. 
Radar, however, cannot be pur- 
chased and installed as cheaply as 
can fire observation towers. It is 
expensive — about $500,000 for 
each set-up—and requires a large 
staff of specially trained men. Ra- 
dar for forest fire weather fore- 
casting alone would be a super- 
expensive luxury. But the dreams 
of fire control men are not based 
on radar’s use in fire control 
alone. There are sufficient other 
benefittees to warrant the federal 
government's continued — experi- 
mentation with radar and its ulti- 
mate establishment as a common 
adjunct to the Weather Bureau’s 
scientific equipment. 
The Army and Navy need radar 
installations for use of their air- 
| craft, for national defense mea- 
| sures and for the training of men. 
Commercial aviation will benefit. 
As_ Representative Horan, of 
Washington, pointed out when 
radar was being discussed with 
the fire control item during the 
hearing on the Department of 
Agriculture budget, “Do not for- 
get that we are building up in the 
present budget over $100,000,000 
for aviation progress, which will re- 
quire radar, too. This is all a mat- 
ter of joining forces and getting co- 
operation between interested parties.” 

Dr. Reichelderfer, chief of the 
Weather Bureau had this to say about 
the practicability of radar, and it 
holds justifiable hopes for those in- 
terested in fire control: “From what 
we know of radar now, a mountain 
station would be particularly useful. 
It gives radar greater range; radar 
is a line-of-sight proposition, as you 
know, and it could spot severe thun- 
derstorms far away. The Forest Serv- 
ice people could be notified and make 
their plans accordingly.” 
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HARVARD MODELS 


Masterpieces of exactness, these unique models of 
the New England scene represent forestry education 
in its most artistic form. You will want to see them 
when you visit the Harvard Forest at Petersham 


By HENRY S. KERNAN 




























1740—After settlement, forest land was cleared for crops 
1830—Below, same area at highest peak of farm development 


















Anyone travelling by car in central 
Massachusetts will find a visit to the 
Harvard Forest at Petersham repaid 
by a keener appreciation of the New 
England scene. Back and forth across 
this land have passed the tides of 
American history. Each has left a 
trace upon a landscape whose charm 
and fascination have been felt by 
everyone acquainted with it. 

To illustrate the response of New 
England’s land and forests to the 
social and economic forces that 
shaped America, there are on display 
in the Fisher Museum at Petersham 
the now famous Harvard Models. 
There are 23 in all; and with one 
exception they are exhibited in cases 
six feet wide, three feet deep, and 
three feet high. The scale varies, be- 
ing largest at the front and smallest 
at the rear in order to convey the 
proper perspective. Most commonly 
the frontal scale is one inch to one- 
and-a-half or two feet. 


The scenes were largely designed 
by the late Richard T. Fisher, director 
of the Harvard Forest for many years, 
and in whose memory the Fisher 
Museum was established in 1941. 
They were executed in a Cambridge 
studio over a period of 10 years and 
are masterpieces of exactitude and 
skill. Moreover, they represent a type 
of forestry education that is artistic 
and dramatic without being obscure 
or puerile. ; 


In many ways the most striking of 
the models is of a scene on the edge of 
Harvard Pond near Petersham where. 
until the hurricane of 1938, stood a 
remnant of the primeval forest as the 
pioneers found it upon their first vis- 
its to Nichewaug (as Petersham was 
then called) in 1740. There were 
giant pines and hemlocks, 150 feet 
high, and between them majestic 
hardwoods. Underneath was_ the 
dank, spongy forest floor built up 
through untold centuries by decaying 
leaf mold. The old trees are gone 
now; but something of their majesty 
can still be felt as one gazes upon 
the model constructed with such per- 
fection of minute detail. 

The series continues with a scene 
of the pioneering days when farms 
were nearly self-sufficient and only a 
minimum of land was cleared for the 
needs of the family unit. Livestock 
grazed in the natural meadows, and 
the only cash crop was potash made 
by burning logs too big and cumber- 
some for any other use. The forest 
still dominated the landscape and 
seemed inexhaustible. 


By 1830, the date of the next set- 
(Turn to page 370) 
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1850—The beginning of farm abandonment, with trees pushing back into previously cleared fields. 
S i] @ 
Industrialization and western migration contributed heavily to the downfall of many small farms 


1910—The return of the forest. Logging white pine which gradually seeded into the old fields 
1930—After the pines, hardwoods came in forming the pattern of New England’s forests today 
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ple of New Hampshire. 


In shape, New Hampshire is a 
right triangle the base of which rests 
upon Massachusetts while its per- 
pendicular side reaches northward 
from the Atlantic shore to Canada. 
The Connecticut River is its hypote- 
nuse, except at the northern end, 
where the Canadian boundary serves. 

Because of 50 miles or thereabouts 
of ocean frontage New Hampshire 
ranks as a maritime state. More im- 
portant, by reason of a magnificent 
assortment of mountains, lakes, rivers 
and seashore, decked with green trees, 
it can offer just about every known 
form of outdoor recreation. 

The state’s land area is reported by 
the 1940 Census as about 5,775,000 
acres, and of this 4,672,000 acres is 
now forested. Farm land stands at 
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Ciranite State Woodlands 


Because of the state’s position as a vacation lanl, every acre of woodland has value for the peo- 
This view of the Presidential Range is typical of Granite State scenery 


723,000 acres, while pasture and 
other types of land use account for 
380,000 acres. In addition to the 
woodland, most of which is suscep- 
tible of management for commercial 
wood production, 40,000 acres of 
mountain tops and steep slopes are 
regarded as chiefly valuable for pro- 
tection. 

Every acre of woodland has value 
for the people of New Hampshire, by 
reason of the state’s position as a 
vacation land. Dwellers in crowded 
cities along the eastern coast from 
Portland, Maine, to the District of 
Columbia, flock to its green valleys 
and rugged hills in summer. This 


By JOHN B. WOODS 





















has been going on for about three. 
quarters of a century. In recent years 
a younger element among such towns. 
people has acquired the habit of go- 
ing to the White Mountains in winter, 
too. The residents of the playground 
areas furnish food, lodging and 
reasonable opportunity for enjoy: 
ment, for a price. It is all a long 
established, economically sound, and 
mutually satisfactory business. 

Like the other New England states, 
New Hampshire has always been 
wooded. Three hundred years ago 
there were few openings anywhere ex: 
cept over rivers and lakes. When 
Rogers’ Rangers straggled back along 
the Connecticut River, after burning 
the Indian village of St. Francis, they 
traveled through unbroken forest ex: 
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cept when crossing the “cohoes” or 
intervales, which apparently existed 
then in the vicinity of the present 
towns of Lancaster and Monroe. Ex- 
cept for a few such prairies, and the 
considerable acreage of many large 
ponds and lakes, the state offered 
early settlers the challenge of clear- 
ing before they could farm. 

The challenge was accepted. Settle- 
ment began in the seventeenth century 
along the coast and adjacent to the 
Massachusetts Bay towns, and giaui- 
ally pushed west and north. By 1800, 
most of the land had been taken up 
and thousands of productive farms 
filled the stream bottoms and spread 
upon the slopes of the lower hills. 
Historical records show that a cen- 
tury ago nearly 2,500,000 acres had 
been cleared for tillage and upland 
pasture south of the White Mountains. 
However. settlement was less wide- 
spread in the northern portions of 
Carrol and Grafton counties and in 
northernmost Coos. 

Such mountains as those of the 
Presidential Range resisted clearing 
and cultivation until railroads had 
been pushed in from the seaboard. 
In the extreme northern end of the 
state where the Androscoggin and 
Connecticut rivers have their sources, 
splendid forests of spruce, fir, white 
pine and hardwoods awaited the com- 
ing of lumbermen until late in the 
nineteenth century. 

When the owners of these timber 
tracts began to operate, the methods 
used were those of the North Woods 
of Maine—winter logging and stream 
driving in the spring. Sawmills at 
Rumford and other points on the 
Androscoggin and far down the Con- 
necticut, at Mt. Tom in Massachusetts, 
were fed by the giant long log drives. 
which left the cuttings when the ice 
went out in March and surged down- 
stream with the snow water until 
most of the logs finally were safely 
boomed at the several mills. 


Youngsters of that day and region 
—and the writer is happy to have 
been one of them—made it their 
business to know exactly what was 
happening upon each of these driven 
rivers. Day by day, at school in late 
March, along the upper Connecticut, 
we heard via grapevine telegraph that 
the Van Dyke “wangan” was at North 
Stratford, or Lancaster, or by the 
devilish shoals at Upper Waterford, 
where the logs always jammed. We 
learned, too, who was in charge of 
the crew of wild Canucks, 12 spans 


Familiar scene in New Hampshire 
thirty years ago—the start of 
a spring log drive or “run” 
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New Hampshire, almost solidly wooded in the days of Rogers’ 





Rangers, suffered grievous floods following heavy cutting 
around the turn of the century, and launched a notable program 


of horses and six bateaux. And 
naturally we always managed at 
least one visit to the tent camp in 
some farmer’s meadow, where a good 
natured cook passed out beans gar- 
nished with baked fat pork, cream of 
tartar biscuits and hot gingerbread, 
the whole washed down with strong 
tea. 

A week or two later another crew 
of moppers-up, called the “rear,” 
would come downstream, pushing 
stranded logs into the rapidly reced- 
ing freshet. Nothing more would be 
seen of the drive until late summer, 
when a dozen blue painted wagons, 
piled high with nested bateaux, camp 
gear and groceries, and pulled by 
four-up teams of broad-beamed west- 
ern horses, would come up river on 
their way back to the North Woods. 

The last of the long log drives went 
down 30 tc 40 years ago. Then fol- 
lowed an era of cutting smaller tim- 
ber, mostly spruce, balsam fir and 
poplar, for the pulp mills of northern 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. 





In time these supplies began to wear 
thin, both in large ownerships and 
farm woodlots, and today the pulp 
makers are desperately trying to ex- 
pand their use of the more plentiful 
hardwoods. 

At about the turn of the century the 
effects of Ww idespread removal of 
mountain forests began to be ap- 
parent. Normally well behaved rivers 
ran wild, ruining meadows and 
wrecking villages. In 1901, Governor 
Frank W. Rollins founded the Soviety 
for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, to work for preservation of 
forests and watersheds through public 
ownership of forest lands in the White 
Mountains and scenic areas through- 
out the state. 

The next year he was joined by 
Philip W. Ayers, who served as execu- 
tive forester for 33 fruitful years. 
Under his leadership the organization. 
with more than 2,000 members in a 
score of states, made a truly notable 
record. Public sentiment was aroused 
in New England and in 13 the 
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New Hampshire legislature memorial- 
ized the Congress, asking for preser- 
vation of the scenic beauties of the 
White Mountains through federal ac- 
quisition. In time the Weeks Law 
was enacted and the national forest 
system came east. 

Crawford and Franconia Notch 
areas were acquired along with nine 
or ten smaller reserves, with the so- 
ciety’s assistance, for eventual state 
ownership. The organization has led 
a strong movement for acquisition of 
similar reservations by towns. Such 
activities emphasize the importance of 
forests in the New Hampshire econ- 
omy. They serve as playgrounds and 
as sources of the water supply of 
nearly every village and city in the 
state. 

According to the latest survey by 
Henry I. Baldwin, research forester 
of the state service, the 4.671.693 
acres of forest land in New Hampshire 
is owned as follows: 

Federal (including 649,000 acres 
of national forests), 657,000 acres; 
state (including college, water-board, 
etc.), 55,628 acres; counties, 3,925 
acres; towns, 52,502 acres; semi- 
public (institutional), 11,921 acres; 
farmers, 1,086,000 acres; industry 
and other, 2,804,717 acres. 

One third of this area bears saw- 
timber, while nearly another third 
supports stands of pole timber size. 
Slightly more than 1,100,000 acres is 
classed as being predominantly seed- 
ling and sapling areas, while 625,000 
acres is poorly stocked with small 
trees or deforested, a considerable 
part of it recently cutover. 

Of commercial sawtimber there is 
estimated to be 7,610,000,000 board 
feei, of which 3,424,000,000 board 
feet is softwoods (2.055.000.0090 feet 
spruce and fir; 951,000,000 feet white 
and Norway pine; 304,000,000 feet 
hemlock; 70,000,000 feet others), 
while hardwoods amount to 4,186,- 
000,000 board feet (3,882,000,000 
feet birch-beech-maple; 114,000,000 
feet cottonwood-aspen; 76,000,000 
feet oaks; 114,000,000 feet others). 
The volume of pole-size timber includ- 
ing material from tops and limbs of 
sawlogs, where usable, is estimated as 
13,579,000 cords of softwoods and 
24,512,000 cords of hardwoods. 

The record of forestry for timber 
production is not impressive. For as 
much as 40 years there has been con- 
scious effort by many individuals and 
agencies to interest landowners and 
city dwellers in proper management 
of woodlands. 

A great many plantations have been 
set out and hundreds of forest owners 
have pointed with pride to their wood- 
lots. In fact, visitors have long re- 
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ported that this state presented a well- 
nigh optimum picture of American 
forestry. Yet when the 1938 hurri- 
cane blew down plantations and broke 
off the larger trees in older natural 
stands, it became apparent that most 
of the trees in these forests were of 
poor quality. 

In general the woodlands of New 
Hampshire suffer from extremes; 
either they are neglected and allowed 
to grow like Topsy, or they are cut 
too early and so prevented from 
maximum yields of wood or value. 
Most of the private woodlands in 
large ownerships and many farm lots 
are cut too closely, while national for- 
est stands and a considerable portion 
of absentee ownerships are not man- 
aged as closely as might be desirable. 
considering their status as object les- 
sons in management. 

The estimated yearly growth in 
sawtimber trees amounts to 389,000,- 
000 board feet, while pole timber 
growth is 1.230,000 cords. The divi- 
sion between softwoods and _ hard- 
woods is 174,000.000 board feet vs. 
215,000,000 board feet in sawtimber 
and 492,000 cords vs. 738,009 cords, 
following fairly closely the ratio of 
softwood to hardwood stands. How- 
ever, it should be noted that white 
pine appears to be losing ground. 

It should not be assumed that lum- 
bering is no longer important. Pur- 
suant to a law enacted in 1925, the 
yearly cut of lumber is carefully re- 
ported, and this aggregate report, 
summarized for the 17-year period 
ending with 19141, showed a total out- 
put of 3,219,474,000 board feet. or a 
yearly average of 189,000,000 board 
feet. More impressive, when the hur- 
ricane compelled increased cutting to 
salvage damaged trees, the cut jumped 
to 603,259,000 board feet in 1939, 
the highest production since 1907. 
Under the stimulus of war demands 
the annual drain of sawtimber has 
remained high. 

In 1944 the lumber cut was 356.- 
509,000 board feet but the sawtimber 
drain was 429,330,000 board feet. 
Three-fourths of this was softwood. 
Pole-size timber cut amounted to 
559,126 cords, of which 370,398 
cords was hardwood. The largest use 
in pole-size timber was for fuel, with 
pulpwood next. Thus it appears that 
sawtimber drain is only slightly great- 
er than growth, while cordwood is 
growing twice as fast as it is being 
cut. 

There is, however, scant ground for 
complacency, for both growth and 
harvest should be considerably great- 
er than they are. It has been argued, 
of course, that these forests would 
have no higher value as playgrounds 





under intensive management than 
they do at present. Yet they would 
produce more salable wood, and fully 
as much of watershed protection, 
wildlife, recreation and spiritual up- 
lift. As they stand now there is waste 
of growing capacity which should be 
abhorrent to realistic and practical 
people. 

State forestry, organized in 1999, is 
a function of the five-member Forest 
and Recreation Commission. A con- 
siderable body of laws has been en- 
acted. There are also six active 
district forest advisory boards, repre- 
senting respectively: Belknap-Carroll; 
Cheshire-Sullivan; Coos, Grafton; 
Hillsborough - Merrimack; Rocking- 
ham-Strafford counties. These groups 
have formulated and are sponsoring 
before the legislature a bill calculated 
to reduce destruction of immature 
sawtimber and to promote prompt re- 
production of tree growth, after log- 
ging. 

There is widespread concern over 
the effects of property taxes on for- 
est land. Two preferential tax statutes 
offer relief to woodland planters and 
owners of land bearing young growth, 
and a still more comprehensive pro- 
posal is being pushed. The fact that 
few landowners seek the benefits of 
existing laws indicates at least that 
taxes are not regarded as burden- 
some by all forest property holders. 

Fire protection and_the never end- 
ing fight against insects are capably 
administered. Half the cost is borne 
by the towns, while the state provides 
correlation and necessary overhead 
services, including detection. In 
northern New Hampshire an associa- 
tion of timberland owners carries on 
organized patrol during periods of 
high fire hazard, in cooperation with 
and under supervision of the state 
forester. 

Long accustomed to combatting 
brown-tail and gypsy moths, forest- 
ers and timber owners now have in- 
creased worries over the menace of 
the spruce budworm and birch borers 
from Canada. Beech is dying in 
northern New England from scale. 
Possibly the most significant feature 
to be emphasized in connection with 
such threats is the fact that much of 
such losses can be forestalled by 
sensible forest management. 

The state forestry department 
would like to see a great awakening 
of public and private interest in for- 
est management, but this is slow in 
coming. Private woodland owners 
speak bitterly of unscrupulous saw- 
mill men who buy their trees for 
lump sums and butcher them indis- 
criminately. Frequently similar com- 

(Turn to page 375) 
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FORESTRY: Problem or Opportunity 


“Woodman, spare that tree!” has 
been the theme of forestry in this 
country for a long time— in fact, for 
too long. Just sparing trees will not 
assure an abundant supply of forest 
products. Something positive and 
constructive must be added, if we 
would advance real forest develop- 
ment. We should no longer be con- 
tent to appraise progress chiefly in 
terms of public appropriations for 
combatting forest depletion. 

The American Forestry Association 
has proposed a national program of 
forestry which “rests upon the con- 
viction that improved forest manage- 
ment, particularly in the production 
of commercial crops of wood, must 
stem chiefly from the initiative of 
enlightened private ownership . . .” 
This is an encouraging indication that 
some of our forestry thinking is 
maturing beyond the spare-the-tree 
stage. All of us should recognize the 
opportunities for advancing timber 
production by methods which enlist 
the full support and active participa- 
tion of forest owners and operators 
who still control 75 percent of the 
nation’s commercial woodlands. 

That this proposal is in any way 
unique in the development of an 
American institution is both start- 
ling and significant. Yet it does ac- 
tually represent a drastic reversal of 
the basic concept of American for- 
estry. 

For more than half a century ef- 
forts have been made to sell forestry 
to the people of this country primarily 
as a problem of stopping forest de- 
pletion, and often with major empha- 
sis on public ownership or control as 
a solution. In comparison, the efforts 
to develop private forest production 
by woodland owners, timber oper- 
ators and industries have been rela- 
tively minor and ineffective in most 
instances. It has been as though the 
nation were preparing for war by 
storing up reserves of ‘supplies but 
neglected to develop any armed forces 
beyond the small regular army. In 
other words, the traditional approach 
to forestry has been chiefly negative; 
most of the effort has been against 


THE AUTHOR, a keen student of 
American forestry, is director of the 
Forestry Relations Department, Tennes 
see Valley Authority. 
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devastation rather than for develop- 
ment. 

The public control aspect of this 
program has appealed to some far- 
sighted people concerned about future 
supplies of timber, but it has aroused 
little enthusiasm among most of the 
private owners and operators of some 
400 million acres of woodland who 
are interested chiefly in their oppor- 
tunities now for growing or utilizing 
forest products. As a consequence, 
they appear to have developed the at- 
titude that if forestry is just another 
problem, let the government solve it! 
Many have supported the public pro- 
gram, but relatively few have taken 
any direct action to develop their 
own forest properties under sustained- 
yield management. 

This attitude is not surprising un- 
der the circumstances. Yet it must 
change, because the continued devel- 
opment and progress of this country 
are dependent in large measure upon 
an abundance of forest products as 
well as upon watershed protection 
benefits and other services which 
thrifty woodlands yield. These prod- 
ucts and services cannot be realized 
unless the owners and operators of 
all forest lands participate actively 
in a program to keep them fully pro- 
ductive. Obviously, the time has come 
to develop effective methods for ad- 
vancing good forestry practices on 
private lands. This need is generally 
recognized, but what such a program 
entails may not be equally well under- 
stood. 

In some quarters there is still too 
little realization of the necessity for 
national leadership and policy which 
inspire the confidence, respect, good 
will and the united support of all con- 
cerned with forest development and 
utilization—woodland owners, timber 
operators, forest industries and pub- 
lic agencies at all levels of govern- 
ment. All must pull together to 
achieve the objectives of a national 
forestry program. 

The proposal for greatly increased 
emphasis on private forestry implies 
no criticism of the public forest pro- 
gram as it has been conducted for 
the past 50 years. Anyone who un- 
derstands the forest conditions of 
this country as they existed at the 
start of the present century must ad- 
mire the able and courageous leader- 
ship of our early foresters and the 


public-spirited citizens who supported 
them. Their success in establishing 
an extensive system of national and 
state forests was the first effective, 
large-scale effort to check the exces- 
sive exploitation of the nation’s forest 
resources. The organizations which 
they established to provide forest pro- 
tection have made slow but steady 
progress. 

Such efforts as they made to pro- 
mote private forestry were not equally 
successful, partly because of many 
obstacles and unfavorable conditions 
beyond their. control. But on the 
whole they tackled a tough job with 
little support, and they did it well. 
They had to fight constantly against 
public apathy and indifference. They 
had to work against the delusion of 
inexhaustible resources which even 
now still exists in some quarters. It 
is little wonder that they developed 
negative techniques which usually 
characterize the defensive position of 
those fighting against rather than for 
something. 

Since many of the early foresters 
received their professional training 
abroad or were taught European 
methods in this country, it is also 
understandable how certain European 
precedents of public control came to 
be followed here. To be sure, our 
foresters made no conscious effort to 
adopt foreign policies based upon an 
economy of scarcity, but they natur- 
ally sought the only experience avail- 
able as the starting point for Ameri- 
can forestry. Perhaps the trouble is 
that too many of us have remained 
unaware of trends that have devel- 
oped and continued from this begin- 
ning. Some may have been slow to 
recognize that changing conditions 
call for new tactics based upon a posi- 
tive, constructive approach, with 
much more emphasis on the part 
which responsible private citizens 
must play in the development of 
democratic processes. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, former secre- 
tary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
stated the situation very clearly in 
a speech at Duke University in 
1942 when he said: “In this country 
with its abundant forest resources we 
do not need to follow the parsimoni- 
ous pattern of European forestry; and 
the sooner we stop treating forestry 

(Turn to page 370) 
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SHELLBARK HICKORY 


Carya laciniosa (Michx. f.) Loud. 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 


Shellbark hickory resembles shagbark hickory but 
there are distinct differences in leaves. fruit, twigs and 
bark by which it can be identified. It grows in a 
much more restricted range than that occupied by shag- 
bark, extending from central New York west through 
southern Michigan to southeastern lowa and southeast- 
ern Nebraska, and south to northeastern Texas and Ala- 
bama. More distinctly a tree of the bottomlands, it is 
sometimes called bottom shellbark. It often occurs in 
nearly pure groves, or mixed with other bottomland 
hardwoods on areas which are inundated during high 
water. It is also known as bigleaf shagbark and king- 
nut. 


Occasionally attaining a height of 120 feet, its straight 
slender trunk rarely exceeds three feet in diameter and 
is often free of branches for more than half its height. 
The spreading branches form a narrow. oblong head. 
When grown in the open it develops a more or less egg- 
shaped crown with drooping lower branches. 


The stout, orange-brown twigs are at first covered 
with fine hairs but later become nearly smooth. The 
large terminal buds, three-fourths to one inch long. are 
covered with six to eight dark brown, loosely-fitting 
scales. 


U. S. 


Forest Service 


The compound leaves are 15 to 22 inches long with 
five to nine (usually seven) finely-toothed leaflets. The 
terminal leaflet, five to nine inches long and three to 
five inches wide, is usually larger than the others. Dark 
green and lustrous on the upper surface, they are pale 
yellow-green to yellowish brown and _ velvety below. 
A striking feature of shellbark hickory is the presence 
of old leaf stalks upon the twigs of the previous sum- 
mers growth. 


In May. the pollen-bearing flowers appear in catkins 
five to eight inches long and the pistillate in two to five 
flowered spikes. The fruit is,one and three-fourths to 
two and a half inches long and is borne solitary or in 
pairs. The orange to chestnut-brown husk, one-fourth to 
one-half inch thick, completely separates into four sec- 
tions. A distinguishing feature is the large nut which 
is usually oblong and much flattened, one and a fourth 
to two and a fourth inches long, and one and a half to 
one and three-fourths of an inch wide, with four or 
sometimes six prominent ridges and a stout, long point 
at the base. The thick-shelled nut contains a sweet edible 


kernel. 


The trunk is covered with shaggy gray bark much 
like that of shagbark hickory but the long thick plates 





L. W. Brownell 


Occasionally attaining a height of 120 feet, the slender trunk of Shellbark Hickory rarely exceeds three feet in 


diameter. 
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Open grown trees develop more or less egg-shaped crowns with drooping lower branches. 
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usually are less curved. The wood is similar to that 
of the other commercially important hickories (except 
the pecans) but is not quite so heavy. a cubic foot of 
air-dry wood weighing 48 pounds. The heartwood is 
reddish brown and the sapwood white. The wood is 
very strong, hard and stiff and exceedingly high in 
shock resistance. These properties adapt it for handles 
of striking tools: about 80 percent of the hickory used 
in manufacture goes into these products. Ladder rungs 
scythe snaths, gymnastic bars and skis are commonly 
made of hickory because they require a wood with a 
high degree of strength, stiffness and toughness. Hickory 
is one of the best woods for fuel and for smoking meats. 

The total stand of the true hickories in the United 
States is estimated as 6,677,000,000 board feet. The cut 
has decreased greatly in recent years because of dimin- 
ished supplies (particularly north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers) and the substitution of steel, especially 
for automobile spokes and other vehicle parts. The 
average annual production of hickory lumber is now 
about 60,000,000 board feet. In addition, much hickory 
is cut for fuel and large quantities of logs are shipped 
directly to factories where handles and other hickory 
products are made. In 1940 more than 75,000,000 board 
feet of hickory was used in manufacture. The total annual 
cut for all purposes has been estimated at 120,000,000 
board feet. 


Shellbark hickory, like other hickories, is slow-growing: 
it reproduces readily, however, both from seed and 
sprout. Seed crops are fairly abundant, and although 
much is appropriated by rodents and man, many of the 
nuts are overlooked and serve to re- 
produce the species. It is difficult to 
transplant because of its long tap 
root. Growing on bottomlands and 
along streams. its location protects 
it from serious fire injury. The tree 
is often seriously injured by insects, 
particularly the hickory bark beetle. 
The logs are subject to attack by a 
number of wood-boring beetles, and 
the sapwood, even after it has been 
seasoned and manufactured into va- 
rious products, is still liable to dam- 
age from powder post beetles. 


Stout orange-brown twigs bear large 
terminal buds, often one inch long 
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Distinctly a tree of the bottomlands, it often occurs 
in nearly pure groves on areas inundated during floods 
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L. W. Brownell 
The compound leaves, 15 to 20 inches long, are dark 
green above, yellow to brownish and velvety below 





L. W. Brownell 
Pollen-bearing catkins, five to eight inches long, 
and short pistallate flower spikes appear in May 


L. W. Brownell 
An orange to chestnut brown husk, one-fourth to 
one-half inch thick, covers the thick-shelled nut 


Penna, Dept. Forests and Waters 
The trunk is covered with shaggy gray bark similar 
to shagbark hickory, but the plates are less curved 
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AFA Program Presented to INCODEL 


ANY educational program designed 
to implant the principles of good for- 
estry in the minds of American citi- 
zens should begin in the schools with 
the use of forestry primers and be 
kept alive thereafter by organizations 
and agencies equipped to “sell for- 
estry” to the adult public, Joseph F. 
Kaylor, assistant executive director 
of the American Forestry Association, 
told a town meeting of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin at Shawnee-on-Delaware on 
July 17. 

In an address that stressed the key 
importance of education in promot- 
ing The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s Program for American For- 
estry, Mr. Kaylor praised INCODEL 
for its enlightened management of 
the Delaware River Basin. This man- 
agement, he said, recognizes that the 
area is largely dependent on forest 
cover in upland regions to maintain 
an adequate water supply. Mr. Kay- 
lor said that INCODEL is admirably 
equipped to initiate its own program 
in forest resource management by 


virtue of its farsightedness, know- 
how and ability to bring together all 
related agencies. 

The need for such programs is ur- 
gent, Mr. Kaylor said. Fully 90 per- 
cent of the owners of “small forest 
properties do not know how to man- 
age their own croplands today and 
need technical assistance,” Mr. Kay- 
lor declared. And the Forest Re- 
source Appraisal, the forerunner of 
the Program for American Forestry, 
not only showed that the need for ac- 
tion is urgent but that the American 
public is “eager and ready” for such 
action. 

There are certain founding prin- 
ciples of good forestry that form the 
keystone of the AFA Program for 
American Forestry, the most impor- 
tant being that of informing the av- 
erage citizen about forestry and why 
it is important, Mr. Kaylor said. For- 
est lands must be protected from fire, 
insects and diseases, he continued. 
Technical assistance must be fur- 
nished to owners of small forest prop- 
erties. Hundreds of thousands of 


acres of unproductive land that are 
now producing nothing should be re- 
forested. And finally, more timber 
must be produced from existing 
stands through the development of 
better cutting methods and the elimi- 
nation of destructive practices- 
something that applies to the woods 
as well as the sawmill, Mr. Kaylor 
said, adding that the job may require 
concerted public action in the devel- 
opment of rules of forest practice to 
put forest lands on a paying basis. 
Some states have already experi- 
mented successfully with such regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Kaylor told his audience it 
would readily understand that any 
program so far-reaching as the one 
proposed would require cooperation 
from all federal, state and_ local 
agencies to avoid duplicate wastage 
of funds and valuable time. Another 
need is the development of leadership 
—“the type of leadership that you 
men have shown here today in hold- 
ing this excellent forum on soils and 
forests,” Mr. Kaylor said. 


State Foresters Elect New Officers 


CHARLES H. FLORY, state forester 
of South Carolina, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of State For- 
esters, meeting in Yosemite National 
Park, California, June 16 to 19. He 
succeeds Ralph F. Wilcox of Indiana. 
Other officers elected were Stanley 


Fontanna of Michigan, vice-presi- 
dent, A. Raymond Kienholz of Con- 
necticut, secretary-treasurer, and N. 
S. Rogers of Oregon, to succeed 
George 0. White of Missouri, as a 
member of the executive committee. 

Action taken by the state foresters 





New officers—left to right, Stanley Fontanna, Michigan, vice-presi- 


dent; 


A. Raymond Kienholz, Connecticut, 


secretary-treasurer ; 


Charles H. Flory, South Carolina, president; Ralph F. Wilcox, In- 
diana, retiring president, ex-officio member of executive committee 


endorsed The American Forestry As- 
sociation’s Program for American 
Forestry (see July issue) ; favored in- 
crease in the Norris-Doxey farm for- 
estry funds to $1,000,000; restoration 
of the Forest Survey fund to budget 
figures; and closest possible coopera- 
tion between agencies handling farm 
forestry matters to avoid duplication 
of effort. A proposal instructing the 
new officers to draft a bill enabling 
U. S. Department of Agriculture- 
state forestry cooperative forest man- 
agement projects was approved. 

Among the speakers addressing the 
conference were General H. H. Ar- 
nold, former chief of the Army Air 
Forces, now retired; W. S. Rose- 
crans, president of The American 
Forestry Association and chairman 
of the California State Board of For- 
estry; General Warren T. Hannum. 
director of the California Department 
of Natural Resources; Dr. Stephen 
N. Wyckoff, director of the Califor- 
nia Forest and Range Experiment 
Station; R. E. McArdle, assistant 
chief, state and private forestry, U. S. 
Forest Service; W. R. Schofield, sec- 
retary-manager, California Forest 
Protective Association; Ernest L. 
Kolbe, forest engineer of the West- 
ern Pine Association; and Dr. Wil- 
liam R. VanDersal, regional chief of 
operations, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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Portability plus is one reason for the Motorized 
SEAMAN’S popularity in forest fire line construc- 
tion. Even the largest motorized model (6 feet 
wide) can be towed at high speed by a pick-up 
truck, — and at the scene it’s ready for towing 
by any average farm tractor. 





When land has been cleared of timber, old buried roots may be 
a problem, for if seedlings are to be planted the old roots may 
foul the new stock. Again, if land is cleared for road construction, 
old roots must be removed. Here again the SEAMAN has a use, 
for operating with the hood open, it digs the roots and throws 
them to the surface where they can be easily gathered for removal. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. jee 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Through heavy brush, even ripping and milling and 
chopping saplings 1% to 2 inches in diameter, the 


SEAMAN leaves an open path behind. Forestry 


experts estimate it does the work of a ten man crew. 
Investigate the SEAMAN. Write today for com- 
plete details. 





Building Park Roads 
And in the construction of bituminous, soil-cement, or any soil 
stabilized park roads, parking areas or forest trails, — the 


SEAMAN is recognized by highway construction experts the country 
over as the most efficient equipment for in-place mixing operations. 





Seedbed Preparation Hays 
2 ET 





Remember, — the SEAMAN is a 4-job machine in forestry work. 
it prepares a perfect seedbed for nursery stock,—a quality of 
tillage superior to the combined work of plow, disc and harrow. 








































Like father, like son, is true on this Vermont 
farm where forestry was started 33 years ago 


The town of Barnet, Vermont, is 
gently rolling country with at least 
two-thirds of its area covered with 
forests of white pine and hardwood. 

Thirty-three years ago, Wilbur 
Nelson, a farmer, who owned about 
400 acres in Barnet departed from 
the usual practice of clear-cutting his 
woodland and followed the advice of 
the state forester, Austin F. Hawes. 
About half of Wilbur Nelson’s farm 
was in woodland. But 50 acres of it 
was a very dense stand of 40-year-old 
white pine and hemlock. Here, the 
trees were relatively small for their 
age. They were not good crop trees 
as they stood. They were slow-grow- 
ing and crowded. State Forester 
Hawes suggested a thinning, to give 
the better trees a chance to grow, and 
marked the trees which should come 
out. 

During the marking and the sub- 
sequent thinning, Nelson’s five-year- 
old son, Paul, looked on with con- 
siderable interest—an interest which 
over the years has developed into 
an understanding and appreciation of 
practical forestry. At the time of the 
thinning, however, the economic prac- 
ticability of the cutting was difficult 
to see. The small logs harvested at 
that time barely paid for the cost of 
the job. 


But as young Paul grew. so did the 


In the past decade this 50-acre pine forest has yie‘'ded 390,000 board feet of timber, from salvage 


trees. Then the white pine blister 
rust entered the stand and, before the 
disease could be arrested, it was 
necessary to remove about 8,000 
board feet of dead and dying trees. 
This was in the winter of 1937-38 and 
was the first cutting made since the 
original thinning in 1914. The stand 
is now relatively safe from blister 
rust—both the cultivated and wild 
currant and gooseberry bushes, the 
alternate hosts of the disease, have 
been removed by repeated scouting 
of the area around Barnet. 

A salvage harvest was necessary 
again in the winter of 1938-39, fol- 
lowing the New England hurricane 
which blew down 46,000 board feet 
of salvageable logs. Another 3,000 
board feet was salvaged the following 
year. 

In the meantime young Paul had 
graduated from college, served as a 
foreman in a CCC camp and had be- 
come the owner of the Nelson Farm, 
Hillside Acres. 

By 1942, Paul Nelson believed that 
the 50-acre stand was ready for har- 
vesting. He planned to cut only the 
larger trees and to plant young ones 
in their places. However, after he had 
cut two acres on this basis, the results 
looked about the same as a clear- 
cutting. Surely this area needed spe- 
cial treatment. He cut off the remain- 







A page dedicated to the man- 
agement of woodlands, large 
and small — practical sugges- 
tions in procedure and tech- 
nique and in the solution of 
problems on the ground. 

What is your problem? Amer- 
ican Forests will assist you in 
finding an answer. Address que- 
ries to The Woodlands Editor. 
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TWO GENERATIONS OF WHITE PINE MANAGEMENT 


ing small trees in the two acres and 
replanted with white pine. In his own 
opinion he had spoiled two acres, even 
though he had harvested 104 thou- 
sand board feet. 

Being supervisor of the local Soil 
Conservation District, Paul Nelson 
knew where to go for the answer to 
his problem of how to harvest this 
forest. He called in Paul Reed, a 
farm forester employed cooperatively 
by the U. S. Forest Service and the 
Vermont Forest Service under the 
Norris-Doxey Act. Reed suggested 
the harvesting of the stand in two 
operations. 

White pine, he explained, does not 
come in on an area which has been 
clear-cut unless there is a good seed 
source nearby, and even then the site 
may be taken over by hardwoods and 
brush. To provide the best chances 
for the area to remain in white pine, 
it is necessary to have an abundant 
seed supply and to retain an over- 
story of older pines to protect the 
seedlings while they are being es- 
tablished. For that reason, Forester 
Reed suggested that Paul Nelson open 
up the stand by taking out a large 
volume of mature trees. This would 
create openings in the forest so that 
the young pines could be established. 
The remaining trees would be the 
cone-bearers during this period. Be- 
cause the object of the method was 
to make possible the reproduction of 

(Turn to page 381) 


cutting and thinning. The 132-foot barn, built of material from the woodland, is shown at left 
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Whole Timber Crop Utilization 


“If we can accept today’s markets as indicative of future 
trends, our experiments leading to whole crop utilization 
will soon progress from the pilot plant to the new plant 
and product stage. Basic timber products such as lumber, 
pulp and plywood will be augmented and perhaps sup- 
planted to a degree by new products from growth now 
poorly utilized or wasted.”’ 









WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 
1946 Annual Report 





EPurins 1946, two Weyerhaeuser mills produced 4.6 per cent more lumber 


than in 1945 with 3 per cent less log scale wood usage. In the same period, 





the company’s two pulp mills maintained production at the 1945 level 





with 4 per cent less logs. A new plant to convert Douglas Fir bark into 





usable profitable products was put into operation last year. Thus we move 





toward greater and better usage of our forest crop. 





It is estimated that whole timber crop utilization of Weyerhaeuser’s 
potential annual harvest could double the sales value of its usable forest 
products. This would require use of tops, thinnings, partially rotten wood 
for which markets are not now available. Obviously, this would require 


substantial capital investments and tremendous sales effort. 


Funds reserved for postwar plant development totaled $20,000,000 at 
the close of 1946. These funds will contribute substantially toward steadily 


approaching the objective of WHOLE TIMBER CROP UTILIZATION. 





WEYERHAEUSER 
















































































as a perpetual ‘emergency, the more 
progress we will make in forest con- 
servation. Forestry should be a 
promise, not a threat. People do not 
grow or invest in things they are 
afraid of or uncertain about. They 
invest in things they have faith in. 
American forestry needs less agita- 
tion and more silviculture.” 


The truth of these words should 
be recognized, for they provide the 
key that will open the door to nation- 
wide forest development. “Forestry 
should be a promise, not a threat. 
People . . . invest in things they have 
faith in.” Leaders in public thought 
and action have the opportunity to 
help develop this faith in timber pro- 
duction, if the right methods are used. 
It is known that the values of thrifty 
forests are very real and_ benefit 
everyone in many ways. There is 
enough factual information to con- 
vince most people, if it is used effec- 
tively. Finally, it is fully realized 
that an adequate national program 


ting, a profound change had come 
over the land. The population of 
Petersham had reached its highest 
point (double what it is today), and 
fully 60 percent of the land was under 
some form of agricultural use as 
farmers strained to wrest crops from 
the stubborn and rocky soil. This 
single glimpse into the past speaks 
eloquently for the hardihood of the 
New England race. 


Twenty years later the reaction had 
made itself felt. The Golden West was 
calling and new industries in the 
towns were bustling with opportunity. 
Petersham, passed up by the railways, 
was losing her young men; and this 
trend was soon to be accelerated by 
the Civil War. Field after field and 
farm after farm was abandoned. 


In the meantime the forest, once 
pushed back to the steepest slopes and 
rockiest soils, was gaining ground. 
Trees, especially white pine, began to 
seed into the old fields, and form the 
basis of a valuable lumber crop. 

Another scene shows this crop be- 
ing harvested at the height of the log- 
ging industry in Massachusetts in 
1910. Contrary to most other states, 
this reached its greatest expansion 
well after the advent of agriculture in- 
stead of before. 
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Forestry: Problem or Opportunity 


(From page 363) 


can be achieved only with the whole- 
hearted support and active participa- 
tion of more woodland owners and 
timber operators. Now is the time to 
go to work on this basis. 


It is only fair to recognize that 
here and there throughout the country 
some foresters and forestry organiza- 
tions have been working along the 
lines suggested by Dr. Compton, and 
with good results. Also, there have 
been many recent indications of in- 
creased interest in this approach, es- 
pecially within the timber industry. 
But when the actual total effective 
effort in this direction is compared 
with what needs to be done, it is still 
much too little and is starting very 
late. Progress will be made when 
there is greater realization that 
private forestry has now become the 
real spearhead of the national pro- 
gram. 


More than a decade of experience 
in the Tennessee Valley has convinced 
TVA foresters, and those of cooperat- 


Harvard Models 
(From page 358) 


The historical series closes with 
two models portraying the replace- 
ment of the pine stands by hard- 
woods, and the growth of the latter 
into that bewildering pattern of spe- 
cies, types, and age classes which 
forms so much of the charm of the 
New England forest today. 


Those interested in woodland man- 
agement will find valuable another 
series of models illustrating the cut- 
ting practices developed on the Har- 
vard Forest for the purpose of pro- 
ducing maximum yields of high quali- 
ty timber. The forest, put under in- 
tensive management in 1907, is 
among the oldest of its type in the 
country. The knowledge thus accumu- 
lated and demonsirated is of great 
import to the science of forestry. The 
forest contains approximately 2,300 
acres in Petersham and 130 in outly- 
ing tracts, 

Because of widespread interest in 
land use, several miscellaneous mod- 
els have been added dealing with vari- 
ous phases of this problem. One con- 
cerns the importance of forests as 
a source of food and shelter for wild- 
life. Especially emphasized is the 
value of small, continuous silvicul- 
tural operations carried on so as to 
give the needed variety within the 
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ing state and local agencies, that a 
very large part of a necessary forestry 
program can be accomplished by for- 
est owners and timber operators with 
appropriate public assistance. They 
are equally convinced that it can’t be 
done without them, except under dic- 
tatorial methods. It is recognized 
that progress may be slow and diffi- 
cult at first, but it will also be endur- 
ing, and once well started, it will 
carry forward under its own power 
at a constantly increasing momentum. 


The program now proposed by 
The American Forestry Association, 
based on “the initiative of enlightened 
private ownership” with public sup- 
port, provides the opportunity for 
concerted, nation-wide action. Wood- 
land owners, timber operators, and 
forest industries, working with the 
assistance and cooperation of public 
agencies at all levels of government, 
can solve most of the forestry prob- 
lems by developing fully their for- 
estry opportunities. 


radius of the daily movements of the 
animals. Game management is of 
such great significance because hunt- 
ing and nature study have become 
major activities of American life. 


Accelerated erosion is the subject 
of another model wherein the insidi- 
ous effects of washing soil are pic- 
tured. This process is of such wide- 
spread occurrence that no one can 
escape the evil results. 


Two more models are concerned 
with the subject of fires. Their disas- 
trous effect upon the forest trees is 
illustrated, and modern methods of 
detecting and combatting them are 
dramatically and forcefully displayed. 


In the mezzanine above the models 
is a partially completed exhibit of 
general forestry intended to amplify 
the display below. Cases are devoted 
to various operations of forest man- 
agement and phases of forest ecology. 


The Fisher Museum occupies the 
whole of an attractive building just 
north of Petersham village on Route 
32, halfway between the railroad 
towns of Barre and Athol, and near 
the Quabbin Reservoir. The interest 
of the museum and the beauty of the 
countryside make a combination that 
no one should miss. 
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ONLY 4%¢ per Ib.! 


Approximately 25,000,000 pounds available on 
continuous sale. Sale to priority groups 
closes Sept. 2, 1947 


PRICE, F. O. B. LOCATION, 4/2¢ PER LB. 


This material is available for immediate sale and 
delivery to all classes of purchasers at the following 
War Assets Administration Regional Offices in the 
approximate quantities shown. Offers to purchase 
may be made at any WAA office, or by letter, wire, 
er personal visit to any of the Regional Offices 
listed. If your offer is written mark your envelope 
“Offer to Purchase Trinitrotoluene, A-128’’. 











WAA OFFICE “4 13. TLB. 
Cimingham . . . . . a 482,009 
es «4 + 6 * -— 1,160,709 
Cincinnati o-- KOm 21,145 3,527,595 
Denver DM ot de, te. 1,202,900 463,841 
Grand Prairie, Texas. . . — 693,879 
losAngeles . . .. ~ -— 857,620 
Minneapolis . . . . . _— 1,600,539 
Nashville. . . .. . 1,616,600 = 
New York O° |} 4 ao 50,009 
QGmehe 2. ss tw et 1,064,900 1,843,200 
Philadelphia . . . . . -— 1,170,000 
Mee 27,556 1,436,024 
Soltlake City. . . . . 341,980 8,320,745 
San Francisco. . . .. 45,719 51,747 
Sihewis . 2 st ew 8,509 — 

4,329,291 21,667,882 


This is a concurrent and continuous sale, 10°) reserved 
for Federal Agencies and Priority Claimants until Sep- 
tember 2nd. All orders received from priority claimants 
will be filled from the reserve. Non-priority orders will be 
filled immediately upon receipt. 


This material is offered, as is, subject to inspection by 
purchaser at location, without expressed or implied war- 
ranty except as to title. WAA reserves the right to reject 
any or all offers, and to make awards in whole or in part. 
All items subject to prior withdrawal. 


Purchasers of Trinitrotoluene are required to observe all 
applicable laws regulating the sale, use, handling and 
storage of explosive materials. 


Purchaser's order must state thereon: (a) “This order is 
subject to War Assets Administration Standard Condi- 
tions of Sale, and all other advertised terms and condi- 
tions, and no other terms or conditions should be binding 
on War Assets Administration”, (b) Type of business and 
level of trade. Orders from veterans must show certifica- 
tion date, case number and location of certifying office. 





Be N. A is relatively insensitive to shock and is one of 
the most stable of the high explosives. For many blasting 
operations it is superior to dynamite. 


T. N. a does not deteriorate like dynamite and turn- 
ing, to prevent deterioration, is not required. It can be 
stored over long periods of time and can be handled and 
shipped with comparative safety. 


A N. T. burns at 266 degrees F. and can be burned in 
the open in small quantities without exploding. If burned 
in confinement cr in large quantities, it explodes. 


, N. T. is insoluable in water and may be used in 
underwater charges. It is non-hydroscopic and does not 
form sensitive compounds with metal. 


USES 


T. N. T. can be used wherever 40-60% dynamite is em- 
ployed with the exception of underground operations or for 
use in closed spaces because its explosion produces poi- 
sonous gases. 

It can be used for swamp drainage and is highly efficient 
in quarrying, above ground mining, road construction, 
soil conservation, mud capping, stump removal, seis- 
mographic surveying, and for “‘blowing out”’ oil well fires. 

he use of Primacord (in place of caps) in each block 
of T. N. T. is recommended. Then there is no danger of 
detonating unexploded caps when clearing holes, or ex- 
ploding loose caps in trucks or storage. 





G@rrice oF Gtetaeat oisPrPoesar 
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Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte 
Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit - Grand Prairie, 
Tex. « Helena + Houston + Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock 
Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis + Nashville « New Orleans - New 
York »« Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond + Salt Lake City 

St. Louis « San Antonio + San Froncisco + Seattle + Spokane + Tulsa 1297 


Customer Service Centers in these and many other cities. 
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THE first major piece of forestry 
legislation to pass the 80th Congress 
is S. 597, introduced by Senator 
Bushfield of South Dakota. This bill, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with state and pri- 
vate landowners in controlling de- 
structive forest insects and diseases, 
became Public Law No. 110 on June 
25. The Act carries no appropria- 
tion, but is enabling legislation un- 
der which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may expend funds as may be 
later appropriated to prevent, retard, 
control or suppress insect and disease 
pests on all forest lands. Before such 
work may be done on other than fed- 
eral lands, the Secretary is directed 
to require contributions in the form 
of funds, services, materials or other- 
wise from the state or private owners. 

The Department of the Interior Ap- 
propriations Bill, H.R. 3123, as passed 
by the Senate on June 16 made a 
number of increases over the amounts 
passed by the House. The bill is now 
in conference. The Senate increased 
by $505,440 the amount allowed by 
the House for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, but cut the overall amount 
for the National Park Service by 
$136,200. The major reduction in 
park funds was $500,000 from the 
House allowance for roads, trails 
and physical improvements, but in- 
creases of $287,000 for national park 
administration and $63,400 for rec- 
reational areas were made. While in- 
creasing the funds for the Bureau of 
Land Management by $458,940, the 
Senate retained the House restric- 
tions on the funds for administration 
of the Taylor Grazing Lands, but re- 
stored $25,000 for the operation of 
the Squaw Butte experimental station 
in Oregon. It restored in part the 
funds for fire control in Alaska, 
which had been eliminated by the 
House. The Senate also added 
$500,000 to the funds for soil and 
moisture conservation activities of 
the Department. It reduced the funds 
for the management of: Indian for- 
ests and ranges by $198,500. 

The Department of Agriculture 
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Congres 


By A. G. Hall 


Appropriations Bill, H.R. 2601, was 
reported by the Senate on July 11. 
carrying the following increases over 
the House appropriations: $20,000 
for Bureau of Plant Industry’s chest- 
nut diseases and $100,000 for work 
on Dutch elm diseases under the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. One million dollars was 
added to the Forest Service appro- 
priation for the following purposes. 
national forest protection and man- 
agement, $250,000 of which $25,000 
is specifically earmarked for the Lake 
Tahoe recreational area, $250,000 for 
forest products research, $250,000 
for the forest survey and $250,000 
for forest land acquisition. Another 
million dollars was added to the 
funds for forest development, roads 
and trails and $3,000,000 for forest 
highways. The small increase for 
disease control for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry completely ignores, as 
did the House action, the importance 
of diseases of young stands and 
plantings other than chestnut. 

Two bills to enlarge the national 
forests in California have received 
action. On July 7, the House passed 
H.R. 2295, introduced by Represen- 
tative Engle of California, to enlarge 
the Modoc National Forest. Repre- 
sentative Engle’s bill, H.R. 3175 to 
transfer from the National Park Serv- 
ice to the Forest Service the recrea- 
tional features of Shasta Dam, was 
reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Public Lands (Report 
N. 680). The Forest Service now has 
administration of the lands on three 
sides of the lake and this bill would 
consolidate the administration of the 
area under one federal agency. 

S. 616, introduced by Senator May- 
bank of South Carolina, to authorize 
the establishment of a game refuge 
on the Francis Marion National For- 
est in his state, was passed by the 
Senate on June 23. 

The House Committee on Public 
Lands gave speedy action to a bill to 
amend the Taylor Grazing Act. H.R. 
4079 was introduced by Representa- 
tive Barrett of Wyoming on July 2 





and on July 11 it was reported favor- 
ably (Report No. 890). The bill di- 
rects the Secretary of the Interior in 
fixing grazing fees to take into ac- 
count the extent to which the graz- 
ing districts yield public benefits over 
and above those accruing to the 
users of the forage resources for live- 
stock purposes. 

The Senate Committee on Public 
Lands reported favorably (Report 
No. 433) on S.J. Res. 118 on July 3. 
The resolution, introduced by Sena- 
tor Butler of Nebraska, authorizes 
the Forest Service to sell timber 
growing on any vacant and unappro- 
priated and unpatented lands within 
the exterior boundaries of the Ton- 
gass National Forest in Alaska. It 
also authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to appraise and sell any such 
lands as are reasonably necessary in 
connection with or for the processing 
of timber from lands within the Ton- 
gass Forest. Hearings have been held 
on a similar resolution, H.J. Res. 
205. introduced by Representative 
Hope of Arkansas. 

Another bill for the establishment 
of a national science foundation was 
introduced on July 2 by Representa- 
tive Wolverton of New Jersey. The 
bill, H.R. 4102, is a companion mea- 
sure to S. 526 introduced by Senator 
Smith of New Jersey, et al, and 
passed by the Senate with amend- 
ments on May 20. 

The sale of national forest timber 
without advertisement for use in 
housing for veterans of World War 
Il would be authorized by S. 1444, 
introduced by Senator Bridges of 
New Hampshire on June 13. 

Senators Tydings of Maryland and 
Hickenlooper of lowa introduced S.J. 
Res. 142 on July 2 to provide that 
the President shall call a congress of 
one delegate from each state to draft 
and recommend a program for con- 
serving the nation’s forest and soil 
resources. In introducing the bill 
the senators pointed out that pro- 
grams to date have been more or less 
expedient and, though good in part, 
have not been established on a na- 
tion-wide basis. 

On June 11, Senator Morse of 
Oregon introduced S.J. Res. 126 pro- 
viding for a suitable and adequate 
system of access roads to and in the 
national forests for better administra- 
tion and fire protection. The resolu- 
tion carries an authorization of 
$25,000,000. 

Senator Burke of Ohio introduced 
H.R. 4018 on June 30, to authorize 
the transfer of federal war properties 
to the states when such properties 
can be utilized for wildlife, recrea- 
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tion, forestry or educational pur- 
poses. This is a companion measure 
to S. 1155 introduced by Senator 
Wherry of Nebraska on April 22. 
Hearings have been held on both 
bills. 

Two measures affecting the Olym- 
pic National Park were introduced 
by Representative Mack of Washing- 
ton on July l- -H.R. 4053. to create 
a commission on the Olympic Na- 
tional Park similar to that provided 
for in H.J. Res. 84 introduced by the 
late Congressman Norman; and 
H.R. 4054, to transfer certain lands 
in the park to the Olympic National 
Forest. This is identical to H.R. 2750 
and H.R. 2751. 

Another bill for the settlement of 
Alaska by U. S. veterans is H.R. 4059 
introduced by Representative Lemke 
of North Dakota on July 1. It ap- 
plies to the national forests and other 
public lands of Alaska, excluding na- 
tional parks and monuments, army 
and navy installations, coil, oil or 
gas lease lands, airfields, school lands. 
fish and wildlife reservations and 
watershed lands, and includes veter- 
ans of all U. S. wars. A similar bill, 
H.R. 4060, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Penden of Oklahoma on 


July 1. 


Indiana Competition 


THE Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association has provided 
$1,000 in prize money to be award- 
ed in January 1948, to woodland 
owners in the state who score highest 
in management, protection and _utili- 
zation of established woodland on 
the farm; protection against grazing 
and fire; and tree planting. The con- 
test is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Indiana Department of 
Conservation, Division of Forestry, 
and Purdue University. 


Nursery Expanded 


A tree crop large enough to restock 
15,000 to 20,000 acres of fire-denuded 
timber land in Oregon and Washing- 
ton has been started at the Forest In- 
dustries Tree Nursery, Nisqually, 
Washington. 

Twelve million tree seeds were 
planted and by fall the nursery will 
have produced an estimated eight 
million seedlings, largest crop in the 
six-year history of the nursery. The 
seedlings are to be planted on pri- 
vately-owned areas in the Douglasfir 
belt. The areas to be planted have 
failed to restock naturally because of 
repeated burnings. 
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“"“ Mall CHAIN SAWS 


The record-breaking speed . . . labor-saving efficiency . . . and profit- 
making economy of the Mall Gasoline Engine Chain Saw fills logging 
booms faster—easier—and cheaper . . . increases ouiput and profits. 
Especially designed for the logging industry, each feature of the Mall 
Chain Saw makes for easy handling and operation—its stall-proof 
clutch that au:omatically engages and starts the saw; its handle throttle 
that places control at the operator’s fingertips; its removable tailstock 
that permits the saw to be withdrawn through the cut if necessary; and 
its portability, compact design and self-contained gasoline engine that 
operates anywhere at any time. Available in cutting capacities from 
18” to 9’. Also Mall Bow Chain Saw for small timber and new Mall 
Circular Saw for brush and trees up to 22” in diameter. 


Write for name of Distributor nearest you. Demonstrations can be arranged. 
CHAIN SAW DIVISION 
MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7777 SOUTH CHICAGO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILL. 






Mall 


PORTABLE 
POWER 


TOOLS 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
919 17TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS (Including Membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation). Please send it to: 


Ps 
Street____. 


City and State 
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Bequests 
to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


> 

There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 

to The American Forestry 

Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 

profit District of Columbia corporation, 

or its successor, or successors, for the 

purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association.” 

















Your Invitation 
To Membership 


IN THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


We would welcome your partici- 
pation in the activities of the As- 
sociation, and for your convenience 
the various classes of membership 
are listed in the coupon below. 


THES AMBRIOAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. CO. 

I hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and enclose 
¢ 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
0) Subscribing Membership 
L) Contributing Membership..... 
©) Sustaining Membership.... 
() Life Membership 





(Extra postage: Canada 25c, Foreign 50c 
on Subscribing Memberships) 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 
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French Government Honors American Foresters 


FOUR American foresters were hon- 
ored by the French Government on 
June 26 for their efforts to form an 
international forestry unit within the 
United Nations. Henry Solon Graves 
of New Haven, Connecticut, one of 
the world’s most distinguished for- 
esters, and Lyle Watts, chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service, were awarded 
the rank of Officer du Merite Agri- 
cole. Tom Gill, secretary of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, and Edward Kotok, as- 
sistant chief of the U. S. Forest Serv- 


7 -@ 
Honored by the French Government. Left to right, Edward Ko- 


unexploited forests, which will meet 
in Geneva in August. 

Chief Forester Watts not only 
served on the original Technical For. 
estry Committee, but at subsequent 
annual conferences of FAO and on 
the organization’s Standing Advisory 
Committee on Forestry, of which he 
has just been elected chairman. Mr, 
Kotok is also a member of the Stand- 
ing Advisory Committee and chair- 
man of its subcommittee on forest 
research. He participated in the first 
and second annual Conferences on 





tok, Tom Gill, Lyle Watts, Henry S. Graves—and Bernard Dufay, 
who came to Washington from France to make the awards 


ice in charge of research, were hon- 
ored with the grade of Chevalier in 
the order of Merit Agricole. The 
awards were made at a ceremony at 
the French Embassy in Washington 
by Bernard Dufay, chief of France’s 
Department of Waters and Forests. 

All four of the honored foresters 
served as members of the original 
Technical Forestry Committee of the 
Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture set up in 1944 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Graves. 

Mr. Graves later acted as chairman 
and Mr. Gill as secretary of the For- 
estry Committee at the First Inter- 
national Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, held in Quebec in 1945, 
at which the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization was 
formally established. Mr. Gill is also 
a member of the FAO’s Standing Ad- 
visory Committee for Forestry, and 
is chairman of its subcommittee on 


Food and Agriculture, and has only 
recently returned from Marianske- 
Lazne, Czechoslovakia, where he 
served as American representative to 
the International Timber Conference. 

In bestowing the order of Officer 
du Merite Agricole on Mr. Graves. 
who has served American forestry in 
many capacities, including chief for- 
ester of the United States, dean of 
the Yale Forest School and president 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Mr. Dufay said: “For us in 
France, the tribute we pay Dean 
Graves is clearly merited because the 
work Dean Graves has done is well 
known in my country. He served in 
France during the first World War as 
commander of the American forest- 
ers who came over to liberate France 
at that time. But we in France also 
know Dean Graves as one of the fore- 
most foresters of our age. We know 
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that he has been one of the first chiefs to silviculture. Finally, we have 
of the Forest Service of the United followed with keen interest the 

et States. . . . We know that he built documents which were produced by 
the famous forestry school at Yale, the United Nations Interim Commis- 

ly and we know of the important sci- sion under the chairmanship of Dean 

r. entific contributions he has made Graves.” 

nt 

mn Granite State Woodlands 

ry (From page 362) 

4 plaints are levelled at pulpwood “job- services to small owners, not only 

“ bers.” Yet few such owners are will- farmers but others. There are a few 

d- ing to mark trees for sale or super- private consulting forestry services 

si vise cutting to protect their own in- in the state. One of the newest and 

- terests. most interesting is the Peterboro Cen- 

= Since 1939 on a small scale and ter of the New England Forestry 





throughout the state since 1945, 
county forestry work has been car- 
ried on among owners, chiefly 
farmers. This is conducted by pooling 
resources made available by state, 
the counties and the University Ex- 
tension Service, in cooperation with 
the federal government under the 
Norris-Doxey Act. Seven men, dur- 
ing the past two years, have marked, 
supervised cutting and assisted in 
marketing suitable trees from many 
thousands of acres, leaving well 
stocked woodlands. Such assistance 
promises rapid improvement among 
forest owners. 

Large private timber companies 
have employed foresters for many 
years, with good results. The great 
need is for expansion of technical 


Foundation. Its highly _ practical 
demonstrations of management are 
attracting wide attention, and many 
owners have retained the agency’s 
services. The state forester follows 
the policy of recommending consult- 
ing foresters to owners willing to pay 
for such work. 

Presumably there are other needed 
answers to New Hampshire’s forest 
problems. Among these are: use for 
waste products; closer understanding 
with timber processors regarding the 
advantages of using large material; 
better manufacture and grading of 
products; marketing services to wood- 
land owners. The state forestry de- 
partment hopes to take a leading part 
in finding these answers and others 
not mentioned here. 








Our New Catalogue 


A compendium of information on fire 
fighting equipment covering 150 pages. 
Fully illustrated, with detailed informa- 
tion and specifications on the latest re- 
liable products complying with U. S. 
Forest Service National Standards. 


Distribution is Restricted 


to Private and Governmental Forestry 
Agencies, and to Industries. Please ad- 
vise your affiliation and title when 


ordering. 
| WESTERN 
FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Forest Fire Equipment 


69 Main St., San Francisco 5, California 
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| INSERTED TOOTH CIRCULAR SAWS 
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7 Where Tough and Hard Tempered Means 

> to 

aCe. ra ¥ 

icer 

y in 

for- 
x. Whether you're sawing soft, hard, gritty or frozen timber . . 
cis- whether you're sawing it winter or summer... there's an Atkins 
i Inserted Tooth Circular Saw to cut it cleaner, faster and at 
Jean lower cost. 

the That's because every Atkins Circular—from the smallest edger 

ell saw to the biggest inserted tooth mill saw—is built to stand up 
wel for years under heavy feed. Rugged blades of tension-holding 
: - “Silver Steel” are tough tempered and hard to wear out. Sharper, 
gh a) edge-holding teeth and firm-gripping holders are uniform 
ons! A ’ throughout and machine milled for perfect fit. 
ee ; fn Cc No matter how large or small your mill or your edger, or how 
ore- Sone ave anni of Site antaw one aes tom tough your jobs, you'll speed up production by specifying 
now — be rod pe soning yr a Atkins. Write for full information... today. 

~ A ready ron a and chip clearance. . . available in E e c e A T K I N Ss 


D MPANY 
AN COMPANY 


Home Office and Oeeteres 402 &. Ulinois Street, | 


ranch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 7 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta + Chicage > M his » New Orleans * New York + San Francisce 





various types for all kinds of work. 
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Our Rurat Communities, by La- 
verne Burchfield. Published by the 
Public Administration 
Chicago, Ill. 201 
$2.50. 

Aware that cultural and recreation- 
al opportunities in rural communities 
have failed to keep pace with urban 
development due to limited financial 
resources and facilities, Miss Burch- 
field in her factual monograph has 
undertaken to outline the major prob- 
lems confronting rural areas today 
including the problems of welfare, 
schools, recreation, land use, housing 
medical care and health services and 
many others. 

Miss Burchfield does not attempt to 
present any program of action but 
her competent presentation of rural 
problems should be of value to indi- 
viduals and groups contemplating 
such action. Her reportorial account 
is also an excellent guide to a very 
considerable body of literature that 
has grown up around these problems. 

The idea for this book originated 
in the work of a committee of the 
American Country Life Association 
which prepared a brief digest deserib- 
ing activities of agencies interested in 
country life. Later it was decided to 
expand the digest and Miss Burch- 
field, research associate on the staff 
of the Rural Education Project. was 
requested to make the revision. 


Service, 
pages. Price 


Huntinc NortH AMERICAN DEER, 
by Arthur H. Carhart. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. 232 pages, illus. Price $2.49. 
Seventeen interest-packed chapters 

will help the sportsman follow the 
game trails of the mulies, the white- 
tails and the black-tails. The author 
is an experienced hunter and former 
coordinator of federal aid in wild- 
life restoration in Colorado. A chap- 
ter on guns describes every type of 
rifle from the old .30-.30 to the now 
popular .270. Other chapters discuss 
the still hunt, the stalk and the drive: 
how to hunt alone and with groups, 
plans for trips, special equipment, 
how to transport meat in good con- 
dition and how to recognize an excep- 
tional trophy. 


FiELD Book oF EasTeRN Birps, by 
Leon A. Hausman. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City. 659 pages, illus. Price $3.75. 
This handy compact volume has 

been prepared to help those who are 

interested in identifying birds 

either about the home, in the fields 
and woods, in the mountains and 
along the shores—indigenous to the 
territory east of the Mississippi River 
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and the west shore of Hudson Bay. 
Each bird is fully described in 
simple terms and illustrated by a line 
drawing. Its characteristics have 
been carefully worked out, making 
field identification a simple and en- 
joyable hobby, as well as serving as 
an accurate basis for the study of 


bird life. 


Spray CHEMICALS AND APPLICATION 
EquipMENT, by J. A. McClintock 
and Wayne B. Fisher. Published 
by Horticultural Press, Waddell 
Printing Co., LaGrange, Indiana. 


320 pages, illus. Price $4.00. 


A practical guide on the insecticide- 
fungicide industry, this book is the 
result of six years of research and 
collection of data. It is easy to read 
and understand. Part | gives inter- 
esting historical background of many 
chemicals and detailed discussions 
and photographs showing how they 
are manufactured, methods of using 
spray chemicals for insect and dis- 
ease control, and methods of improv- 
ing control practices. Part II de- 
scribes almost every type of spraver 
and duster available to the public, 
ranging from the simplest atomizer to 
the largest commercial sprayers and 
dusting equipment. 


THE Pan AMERICAN YEARBOOK— 
1945. Compiled and published by 
Pan American Associates, 1150 
Sixth Avenue. New York. 829 
pages, illus. Price $5.00. 


This is the first practical reference 
book of essential information about 
the Americas. Arranged in three 
parts, the yearbook covers general 
information on the geography, gov- 
ernments, — transportation, people. 
economy, education and culture of 
the various countries: a chapter on 
each country, including a full-page 
map, map of all major cities, brief 
statistical survey, bibliography, and 
details on history, populations, offi- 
cial trade controls; and a who’s who 
of Inter-American Trade, listing more 
than 25,000 firms and representa- 
tives, 
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The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association. 











Calculating the Growth of Ponderosa 
Pine Forests, by Philip A. Briegieb. 
Pac. N.W. For. Expt. Sta., 423 
U. S. Court House, Portland 5, 
Ore. 

The Mahogany Book, by George N. 
Lamb. Published by the Mahog- 
any Association, Inc., 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, II]. 

The Yale Forest in Tolland and 
Windham Counties, Connecticut. 
By Walter H. Meyer and Basil A. 
Plusnin. Published by the Yale 
University School of Forestry, New 
Haven. Conn. Price $1.00. 

Annual Report of the State Forester. 
State Forestry Department, Dover, 
Del. 

The A B C’s of Public Relations for 
Recreation. Published by National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Price 
85 cents. 

Use and Abuse of Wood in House 
Construction, by R. P. A. John- 
son and E. M. Davis. Misc. Pub. 
358, For. Serv., U.S.D.A. Supt. of 
Docs., Wash., D. C. Price 10 cents. 

New York State Ranger School, 
Wanakena— Announcement of 
courses. Published by The New 
York State College of Forestry at 
Svracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
N. Y. 

Report of the State Commission of 
Forestry, by Charles H. Flory, 
State Forester. State Commission 
of Forestry, Columbia, S. C. 

Resin Adhesives and the New Ply- 
wood Program, by Thomas D. Per- 
ry. Chemurgic Reprint. Series No. 
4, and Babacu—The Wonder Tree, 
Chemurgic Reprint Series No. 5, 
reprinted from The Chemurgic Di- 
gest, Phila., Pa. Price 25 cents 
each. 

Overstocking Trout Streams, by 
Thomas K. Chamberlain and Re- 
search In Stream Management in 
the Pisgah National Forest, by 
Thomas K. Chamberlain, U. S. 
Dept. of the Int., Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Reprinted from Trans- 
actions of the Eighth North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference, 1943. 
American Wildlife Institute, Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Canker Stain of Planetrees, by James 
M. Walter. Cire. No. 742, U. 5. 
Dept. Agr. Supt. of Does., Wash., 
D.C. Price 5 cents. 

Flora of Grandfather Mountain, by 
Harlan P. Kelsey. Published by 
the National Parks Association, 
1214 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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A Banker Looks at Forestry 
(From page 346) 


valuable in the making of similar 
loans on farm woodlands. The rela- 
tively costly investigations that are 
frequently required by public agen- 
cies could be reduced to a minimum. 
Because of the leading position which 
he often occupies, the country banker 
could also be an effective force in the 
promotion of better farm-woodland 
use. This approach has been success- 
fully tested in the case of soil-con- 
servation problems, 

“Forest financing by commercial 
banks has such obvious advantages 
that it is incumbent on these lend- 
ers to expand their activities in the 
field. Country bankers particularly 
have not only an opportunity to ob- 
tain these advantages for themselves 
and their communities but a respon- 
sibility to do so. In view of the farm 
woodlands’ economic possibilities un- 
der sustained-yield management the 
legal restrictions on private lending 
that are based on traditional con- 
cepts need to be re-examined. Com- 
mercial banks have a vital interest in 
obtaining an early reconsideration 
and revision of present lending re- 
strictions on timberlands.” 


There is no doubt that the bank- 
ers of the nation can be of great as- 
sistance in educating the public to 
a finer appreciation of forestry. How- 
ever, the story must be gotten over to 
them in a forceful manner. 

The plan of banker participation 
in forestry education has been put 
over in the writers community with 
outstanding success. The region is 
one of the best slash pine producing 
areas in the South, but it also has the 
poorest stand of timber of any county 
in this section of Florida. This con- 
dition is due largely to the fact that 
it has always been an open cattle 
range county, and annually 75 per- 
cent of the forest area is burned over. 
For years efforts have been made to 
pass a “no fence” law (outlawing 
the open range), but public opinion 
was not back of it and no progress 
could be made. 

Five years ago the writer served on 
a committee to obtain public support 
for such a law. Within a few months 
all of the directors and officers of 
the banks in his community were sold 
on the idea, and through them other 
business leaders were interested. The 


. 
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IS ALREADY IN USE 
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UNIVERSITIES 





TIMBER COMPANIES, CONSULTANTS 
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“SOUTHERN GLO” 
Timber Marking 
Paint 


Used for Years — Tried and 
Approved 
Specially Made For The Job 


State and Federal Forestry Departments 
and many of the larger timber land 
owners specify “Southern Glo”— Well 
known foresters like it—tell each other 
about it and have been ordering “South- 
ern Glo” over and over again. 
7 

Low in price and economical to use— 
Thin gallon for gallon with kerosene for 
hand spray gun. 





Yellow and red are available in quantity. 
White in limited amounts at present. 
USE THE COUPON and order direct from the 


manufacturer in 5 gallon kits or minimum cartons 
of four one gallon cans. 





COUPON — PLEASE SHIP AT ONCE 
TO 


awseesmeeeneemerreee Rls. White 





cosmenemmmeell @ 
| ee | ee ae 
a SS D6 cm —I's 


Price—$1.45 per gallon, all celors in 8's 
1.60 per gallon, all coiors im 1's 
FOB SUMTER, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, S. C. 







ENGINEERING 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


INSTRUMENT SALES DEPARTMENT 


-4 

















GROW XMAS 
~~ TREES 


We offer a complete tine of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Plantiog 
Steck 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans 
plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, o 
other iand-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 

Write teday fer Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide. and complete Planting Steck Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana Penna. 











TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERY MEN 


Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 



































WOODSEED, LTD. 
Certified Tree Seeds of 
North America 
Special Collections Made 
Import and Export 


POST OFFICE BOX 647 
SALEM, OREGON, U. 8. A. 











FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
HOMER CITY, PA. 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE*SPRUCE 
Firs, Arbervitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in eur own nurserics. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorade Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg. Maine 





NOW AVAILABLE 








Report on Supply and Production of 
Wood Poles in the U. S. 

A Special Report of The Association’s 
Forest Resource Appraisal 


Price 40c 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSN. 
919 17th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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first step was to hold an election for 
county-wide fire control. This was 
passed by a five-to-one vote in 1944. 
Early this year the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce conducted a straw bal- 
lot of the registered voters of the 
county asking the questiton “Do you 
favor a county-wide ‘no fence’ law?” 
The result was a six-to-one aflirma- 
tive vote. A bill was prepared and 
the local county representatives in- 
troduced it in the State Legislature 
in April and secured its passage. The 
county - wide referendum will take 
place in October and it is a foregone 
conclusion that it will carry by a 
large majority. 

The landowners of this county will 


now be in position to carry out their 
plans of reforestation. Land buyers 
for pulp mills and other forest inter- 
ests are checking prices and other- 
wise indicating their interest in the 
forest lands of the county. It will not 
be many years until the 300 thousand 
acres of the county’s cut-over and 
burned-over forest lands will be back 
into production. 

This same result can be accom- 
plished in many areas all over the 
nation if the local bankers will indi- 
cate their interest and back up civic 
groups who are desirous and eager 
to work for the progress of their com- 
munity, but need the backing and en- 
couragement of influential citizens. 


Whitebark Pine 


(From page 351) 


Mountain gales may flatten the tree 
from infancy, or the winds may be 
resisted for many years before over- 
throwing the tree. In either case, 
whether winds triumph early or late, 
the end result is similar for the pros- 
trate tree; the numerous, short, thick- 
set trunks sprawl along the ground 
and send up dense branches which 
the winds keep closely cropped. 
Seldom do trees attain a_ better 
“streamlined” shape. The most per- 
fectly streamlined are those clumps 
which crouch in tht lee of protecting 
rocks. Each winter sees the new 
shoots, which in a more genial season 
have grown beyond the rock’s shelter, 
trimmed away by the cutting blasts. 
Where the prostrate trees grow abun- 
dantly on exposed slopes, a type of 
“forest” is formed, on top of which 
it would be an easy matter to walk. 
When fortune smiles upon white- 
bark pine, it grows upright to ma- 
turity. Upright trees are found in 
the areas of maximum shelter. Some- 
times many separate, short, erect 
trunks are formed, and it is difficult 
to be sure one is dealing with an in- 
dividual tree. To judge from the 
ground surface, the trunks do not 
seem to be joined, but below it they 
may spring from the same root system. 
In some instances a series of these 
trunks stand in a row athwart the 
wind, forming what John Muir 
called “a harp for the winds.” From 
this harp comes almost continuous 
pine music, for wind, the musician, 
is tireless. Sometimes a number of 
erect trunks may be joined near the 
base, and one to several individual 
trees may be involved. Near Mono 
Pass in Yosemite National Park, is 
one such tree (or trees?) ; about six 
large trunks are fused into a common 
base which has a diameter of 10 feet. 
The shape of the branchlets in 


whitebark pine is peculiar. Each 
branchlet consists of a series of oval 
to spherical swollen portions (joints), 
due to thickenings in the primary 
bark. Each thickening is separated 
from its neighbor by a constriction. 
Both in size and form the leafless por- 
tion of such a branchlet resembles a 
chain of beads. Each “bead” repre- 
sents a complete season’s growth in 
length; thus seven beads within an 
inch would represent seven years’ 
growth within this length, a not un- 
usual situation. Such branchlets also 
can be found in other timberline 
coniferous trees of slow growth, but 
they are best developed in the white- 
bark pine. 

Of all the pines native to North 
America, whitebark alone possesses a 
cone which after ripening ultimately 
falls to pieces. It is generally useless to 
hunt for them under a tree; all one 
finds are cone scales and cone cores 
scattered over the ground. The white- 
bark is like the true fir in this respect, 
although, of course, there is only the 
most remote relationship between 
them. This remarkable disintegration 
of the cones is a rare feature in pines. 
In fact, it is found in only two other 
species. One, the Swiss stone pine, is 
native only to high mountains in 
Switzerland, northeastern Russia, and 
Siberia; the other, Korean pine, is 
found only in the mountains of north- 
eastern Asia. The seeds of these three 
pines are completely wingless, an- 
other character they share in common 
and apart from other pines. 

The close resemblance in cones and 
seeds of these three species is not 
accidental. Rather, it means that these 
pines, however isolated they are from 
one another today, shared a common 
ancestry in the remote past, and had 
a common place of origin from which 
they subsequently migrated. We can 
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turn to a bird to lend weight to this 
argument. 

Generally associated with these 
three species of pines are one or an- 
other species of nutcrackers; in fact, 
the total world range of the nut- 
crackers is more or less coincident, 
especially during the breeding season, 
with the range of these pines. The cry 
of the Clark’s Crow nutcracker, so 
familiar to those who travel among 
whitebark pines, is little different 
from the cry of the nutcracker which 
greets the Alpine traveler in Europe. 
The very frequent association of these 
birds with the disintegrating cone 
pines of timberline is an association 
which may have its roots in a lengthy 
and common history and interdepen- 
dence between bird and tree. 

The nutcrackers utilize these pines 
for their food supply, and where the 
disintegrating cone pines grow, the 
nutcrackers live and thrive. In the 
Sierra the Clark nutcracker harvests 
probably at least 75 percent of each 
season's crop of whitebark pine seeds. 
Perhaps on this basis he should be 
classified as an enemy of the tree, but 
in his greed he inadvertently scatters 
a few seeds here and there, and thus 
assists in spreading them, a task for 
which whitebark is poorly equipped 
because of its wingless seeds which 
the wind cannot aid in carrying. 

Few trees are more tenacious of 
life than the whitebark pine. An in- 
dividual tree may be blown down, 
over half of it may already have been 
long dead, yet the prostrate trunk 
develops a new thicket of branches 
and holds on to life for uncounted 
years more. Little is known of the 
tree’s maximum age, yet it is obvious 
that it must run into centuries. 
Growth, especially in the more ex- 
posed localities, is extremely slow. 
This can be seen by examining the 
cut surface of a branchlet with a 
hand lens. The annual rings on such 
a surface frequently show 40 years 
of growth in a diameter of three- 
sixteenths of an inch. John Muir 
counted 75 annual rings on a branch- 
let scarcely one-eighth inch in diam- 
eter. This means that it took about 75 
years for the branchlet to add one- 
sixteenth of an inch to the diameter 
of its wood! Yet, this is a not un- 
plausible record for whitebark pine. 

Snugly settled beneath his white- 
bark-bough shelter amid the Sierra 
peaks, the c amper is in a world apart. 
The landscape is suffused with the 
magic of alpenglow. Mountain»peaks 
vanish and in their place the night 
overhead is filled with millions of 
stars. The night sky dominates the 
world—the world of whitebark pine 

at timberline. 
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A NEW FLAG IS FLYING 


August, month of especial peril in the forest states, 
greets a new battle flag atop fire hall masts in West- 
ern Washington. 

A white triangle, bordered by angry red flame 
licking at a vivid green outline of the State of Wash- 
ington, is the battle flag of forest fire preventers and 
fighters in the Evergreen State. 

Just as weathrr flags warn seafarers of storms 
ahead, so these new banners of the Keep Washing- 
ton Green Association rise to fly whenever extreme 
hazards threaten wooded areas. 

Storm warnings suggest staying close to shore, out 
of the wind, anchor at the bottom, Fire warnings 
suggest anchoring all inflammables far away from 
the forests. 

A vigi‘ant public, alerted to fire dangers through 
these new flying flags, is the only force which can 
stop searing flames before they start. 
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Precision Tools for Foresters 


— ‘‘Made In Sweden” 
Your Assurance of Quality 
* Increment Borers 
° Bark Measurers 
* Tree Calipers 
Quotations on Request 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORP. 


47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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SHADE TREES & 
Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced teaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems of 
the shade tree grower. 

Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40” in elimi- 
mating certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects— 
gives dosage. ; 
‘as7 FREE BOOKLET—Write 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
‘ Corp., incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 








BARTLETT 
TREE PAINT 


An asphalt base tree ¢g 
wound dressing. Easily 
applied ordinary brush. 
Liquid Plastic 

1 gallon 
ean $2.25 $2.50 

5 gallon 
drum 8.25 10.25 

F.0.B. Detroit 

BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 











MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


REFORESTATOR 


The answer to your reforestation prob- 
lems. Saves labor, money, and does a 
better planting job. 


Descriptive literature on 
request. 
Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 


Elsie Airport ae Elsie, Michigan 








P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 
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Air-Herding the Pronghorn 


(From page 349) 


turned as a unit, to once again seek 
escape at the far end. 

Now they were not rushing, but 
seeking, sniffing, looking for a way 
out. At last the young leader broke 
toward the corral and the herd fol- 
lowed at his heels. When the last 
animal was in, a concealed crewman 
leaped to his feet and jerked a cord 
that closed the big swinging gates 
and we had 38 fine, healthy animals 
in the corral. 

Around the trap they dashed, oc- 
casionally throwing themselves at the 
netting only to be tossed unharmed 
to the ground by the heavy cord. 
Then, using canvas to haze them, we 
tried time after time to force the 
animals into the catching pen. But 
they continually broke through or 
jumped the canvas. 

Finally 10 were cut away, forced 
into the squeeze pen and then into 
quarters so close they couldn’t run. 
These comprised the first group to be 
loaded. 

Most of the crew had handled wild 
game, ridden broncs, and faced their 
countrys enemies, but there was 
something formidable about the back- 
curved sharpness of a buck antelope’s 
horns and the straight dagger-like 
points of a doe’s. After some debate 
and planning. three men entered and 
“ganged up” on a large male for the 
first victim. It was soon found that 
one man could handle an antelope 
by flanking it and getting its feet off 
the ground. As each animal was 
caught, it was removed through a 
sliding door, weighed, ear-tagged, 
and placed in a specially built truck 
bed. This truck. with a four-foot 
roofed over-rack, two partitions and 
the deck covered with sand and straw, 
was soon loaded with 17 antelope, in- 
cluding does, bucks and young in the 
accepted proportion. 

Two of us, having previously ex- 
amined and approved one of the areas 
selected for transplanting, climbed 
into the truck and started toward our 
destination, about 150 miles away. 
Occasional glances into a peephole in 
the truck cab revealed that our pas- 
sengers had settled down and with 
ears erect and eyes bright appeared 
to be enjoying the trip. 

At our destination in the lush grass 
of the prairie range, we backed against 
a square bank and removed the end- 
gate. The animals glanced around 
quickly to make certain they were 
free, poured from the truck, took a 
few short hops and broke into a trot. 
In a matter of seconds the first load 


designated for this area was streak- 
ing across the prairie. As the waning 
rays of the afternoon sun reflected 
from the white “heliograph” rump 
patches of the herd (which was now 
examining its new home range), we 
visualized the herd of the future, trot- 
ting airily over the prairie and pro- 
viding thrills for wildlife enthusiasts 
in this area where nothing but jack- 
rabbits had lived before. 

Since this initial trapping opera- 
tion, the technique has been perfected 
and modified in many ways. Metal 
posts and cables replace the old heavy 
wooden posts and eliminate slow and 
costly digging operations. This por- 
table trap has been erected by five 
men in five and one-half hours, in- 
cluding the wings. The largest herd 
captured consisted of 203 animals, 
and this in less than 15 minutes of 
flying. However, the nature of wild 
game makes every operation a new 
and exciting adventure and one par- 
ticularly stubborn band required four 
hours of hazing to get in the trap. 

Almost 1000 pronghorns have been 
re-established in areas where they 
once abounded but had been deci- 
mated by man’s thoughtlessness. The 
continuation of this program may in 
time bring the pronghorns back to 
all of their former range. 

In its native habitat—the rolling 
plains—the pronghorn is a graceful, 
swift, and ever interesting occupant. 
Being most prolific of the big game 
species, it can rapidly repopulate its 
depleted ranks if given half a chance. 
However, its,curiosity is a well known 
trait that is often used by hunters and 
many animals have fallen victims to 
such a simple ruse as a waving red 
bandana or a slightly moving som- 
brero. 


Historical information places the 
original number of antelope as paral- 
lelling, if not exceeding, the buffalo 
population. The original range is 
said to have extended from Mexico 
into Canada and from the Pacific al- 
most to the Mississippi. 

These tremendous numbers were so 
reduced by civilization’s inroads that 
at the turn of the century, antelope 
were in a position considered critical 
by wildlife authorities. However. 
under the protection of sanctuaries, 
game laws and a changed attitude 
among the people, the pronghorn has 
increased favorably. Today, although 
the range is reduced to about one- 
third of its former size, there are 
about 200 thousand of this species. 

Man and antelope have managed 
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to get along fairly well, since the 
latter is primarily a resident of the 
rolling plains and seldom gets into 
agricultural areas. 

The airy elegance of its gait, its 
unique and attractive coloration, and 
its childlike curiosity make the 
pronghorn antelope a favorite with 
all who know and love the prairie 
region. Certainly this aristocrat of 
the plains deserves to become better 
known and more firmly entrenched 
in his preferred habitat among the 
grasses and sagebrush of his native 


West. 
Woodlands 


(From page 368) 


the pine without encouraging hard- 
woods and without having to resort 
ultimately to planting, Reed called 
the first cuttings, “reproduction cut- 
tings.” 

These reproduction cuttings were 
started in 1943 and were completed 
in the winter of 1946-47. In that 
period, 163 thousand board feet were 
harvested. The work is going slowly 
because Paul Nelson is doing it all 
by himself as part of the farm man- 
agement. 

Before the reproduction cutting 
was started, however, the dairy barn 
on the Nelson farm together with 
stock and equipment was lost in a 
fire. Building materials being scarce 
during the war, Nelson would have 
been unable to rebuild if it had not 
been for his 50 acres of pine. From 
it he harvested enough material to 
construct a new, modern barn 132 
feet long and 38 feet wide. 

So far, the 50 acres of timber, first 
thinned in 1914 has yielded a total 
of 390 thousand board feet through 
salvage cuttings and thinnings. The 
remaining trees are loaded with cones 
that will shed seed this fall. When 
the new seedling tress are well estab- 
lished, Paul Nelson will harvest the 
remaining 795,000 board feet of tim- 
ber in the old stand. 

And to keep the stand coming along 
for his son, Paul Nelson has now to 
guard against fire on his 50 acres, 
against the pales weevil in the early 
years and the white pine weevil later 
on. Of course, he'll have to continue 
his vigilant reduction of currants and 
gooseberries to protect his stand from 
the blister rust. Later on it may be 
necessary for him to follow in the 
footsteps of his father and thin out 
the crowded young stand. But unlike 
his father, Paul Nelson will not be 
breaking any precedents by these 
measures. He will be following the 
forestry pattern established on Hill- 
side Acres over the past 33 years. 
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One of the 
* first autos, 1899 


The Kaywoodie organization was making pipes 
48 years before this model appeared on the 
scene. Kaywoodie gives you better treatment ' 
of briar, cooler smoking, greater precision. 
Imported briar, Ae . KAYWOODIE 
specially seasoned BRIAR 

by us. Kaywoodie ff 
Company, New 
York and Lon- 
don. Brochure 
on request. 

Copr. 1947 


HOW TO TELL THE 
GENUINE KAYWOODIE 


Q 


LOOK FOR THE CLOVERLEAF 
and brand name on the stem 
Super Grain 
Billiard Shape No. 07 ORINKLESS KAYWOODIE $3.50, SUPER-GRAIN $5, 
$5 RELIEF-GRAIN $7.50, FLAME-GRAIN $10, 

SILHOUETTE $10, MEERSCHAUM LINED $12.50, 

CONNOISSEUR $15, ‘NINETY-FIVER’’ $20, CENTENNIAL $25. 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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acetate with o pressure adhesive. Sove 50% in time in 
preparing copy for maps, charts, displays etc 
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CHAS. G. STOTT & CO., INC. 
1310 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Shovels, Spades and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
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Progressive Forest Farming 


(From page 356) 


are other profitable farm enterprises. 
All are managed for best yields, and 
they earn good returns. Many an- 
other farmer in this situation would 
go all-out for the crops and livestock, 
and let the woods grow “wild,” figur- 
ing his management efforts should be 
centered on the fields. But the Webbs 
have a broad viewpoint; they seek the 
views of research workers and spe- 
cialists. They study trends. They 
keep books on cost and returns. They 
conclude, “timber, from the stand- 
point of costs and returns, is the most 
profitable crop we grow. It is also in- 
valuable to a balanced, year-round 
farm program. We expect our timber 
crop to become relatively more im- 
portant in the future. Cotton, live- 
stock, and potatoes can be produced 
in abundance in many places, but not 
timber.” 

Throughout middle and south Ala- 
bama, county agents can name dozens 
of large plantation-type holdings that 
are pointing for.a timber program 
similar to the Webbs. Even if they do 
not have good cropland and grass- 
lands for intensive agricultural opera- 
tions, there is the idea of the “woods 





ASSETS 

Cash $32,599.42 
Accounts Receivable 5,391.38 
Accrued Interest Receiv- 

able 797.68 
Inventories 11,430.47 
Deferred Charges 1,377.70 
Endowment Fund (Includ- 

ing Real Estate) 300,472.37 
Furniture and Equipment 1,335.85 

TOTAL $353,404.87 


EXPENSE 
General Administration $51,675.01 
American Forests 
Magazine 81,869.56 
Membership 31,824.93 
Educational Publicity 6,796.63 
Forester’s Office 6,370.68 


TOTAL $178,536.81 


presented. 





Financial Statement 
The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS OF MAS 31, 


1947 

LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Accounts Payable $ 3,066.07 
Deferred Income 54,303.66 
Reserve for Retirement In- 

surance and Forest Pro- 

gram 29,281.46 
Surplus 266,753.68 

TOTAL $353,404.87 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE SEVENTEEN MONTH PERIOD 
ENDING MAY 31, 1947* 


INCOME 

Membership Dues $94,425.52 
Advertising 28,249.45 
Interest 8,541.22 
Donations 11,275.35 
Miscellaneous 10,203.86 
Forester’s Office 1,432.00 
Sale of Publications 4,707.74 
Operating Deficit 19,701.67 

TOTAL $178,536.81 


*On January 28, 1946 the Directors changed the fiscal year from December 31 to May 
31. Therefore a statement for seventeen months, January 1, 1946 to May 31, 1947 is 








tenant.” He might help to replace 
the familiar, South-wide cotton ten- 
ant who too often does little good for 
himself, the landlord, or the general 
economy. There could be a small sub- 
sistence type farmstead, and year- 
round woods work for the head of the 
household. Many _plantation-size 
tracts from one end of the southern 
forest to the other seem to invite such 
a development. The woods need con- 
stant cutting of small-size trees and 
the poorer large trees, for improve- 
ment. Markets for small trees, and 
attractive prices, have come to much 
of the region. 

The Webb’s are performing an out- 
standing public service through the 
demonstration value of their timber 
operations. After seeing their work, 
another plantation owner has few ar- 
guments left. He may say, “They have 
a lot of merchantable timber, and my 
lands are cutover.” Time and growth 
will remedy that, aided of course by 
fire control, improvement cuttings, 
and perhaps some planting. 


Plantations comprise a giant por- 
tion of the South’s woodlands. While 
nobody loses money by holding lands 
in the pine country, at the same time, 
these places have not been doing too 
well generally—at least not for the 
tenants, the lands, and the local econ- 
omy. Integrated yearly forestry is 
just beginning to be recognized as a 
good bet to put them on their feet. 
People are accustomed to see some 
owners spend money by the thousands 
of dollars to develop beef cattle, dairy- 
ing, pecans, or what-not. Sometimes 
their ventures fail but the owners are 
not deterred. They continue to seek 
the satisfactions that go with success- 
ful farming. They want to be doers, 
not merely owners. They can hardly 
fail with a timber program. Leaders 
of forestry education have a challenge 
to arouse their interest. Arrival of 
the Norris-Doxey and other extension 
foresters now serving about half of 
the counties in the southern pine re- 
gion is already a potent factor. Fire 
protection has been gaining. Fire 
protection and marketing assistance 
now comprise 95 percent of the pub- 
licly supported forestry program. 
Neither one does much for the scrub- 
by or unstocked woods. To overcome 
this problem, and it is a serious one 
in this area, investment of effort and 
money seems necessary. To induce 
owners to make this investment 
despite the long-term feature of the 
enterprise—that is a final mountain 
to be scaled. 
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Wood Waste 


(From page 347) 


ethyl (grain) alcohol from wood 
waste. The cellulose is converted by 
hydrolysis into sugar, which, in turn, 
is fermented by yeast to produce alco- 
hol. A ton of dry wood will yield 
about 1,100 pounds of sugar, and a 
residue of approximately 600 pounds 
of lignin. The fermentable sugar will 
produce, under average conditions, 
from 55 to 65 gallons of 95-percent 
alcohol. The sugar can be used to 
grow a yeast of high protein content 
for livestock fodder. 

The United States produced 566 
million gallons of ethyl alcohol in 
1944, chiefly from grain and mo- 
lasses. If it becomes economically 
feasible to produce all this alcohol 
from wood, and if a substantial mar- 
ket could be developed for wood 
sugar and fodder yeast, several hun- 
dred million cubic feet of waste 
might be utilized each year. 

Chemists have produced many 
products from lignin, but its com- 
mercial possibilities have not been 
fully explored. Millions of tons of 
lignin are wasted annually in the 
cooking liquor of pulp mills, and 
large quantities will become available 
if the new ethyl alcohol industry be- 
comes widely established. Profitable 
use of lignin may be an important 
factor determining whether ethyl 
alcohol can be produced economically 
from wood. 

The problem of lignin use may be 
solved if its value as a soil-amending 
agent or fertilizer is proved. It should 
improve the physical structure of 
many soils. An organic material, it 


undoubtedly contains many elements 
essential to plant growth. 

Research is encouraging integra- 
tion of wood-using industries. Thus, 
the by-product of one plant may be- 
come the raw material for another. 
A handicap to integrated operation is 
the distance between the _ plants. 
Waste material usually cannot be 
transported long distances because of 
the cost. Grouping of industries 
helps to reduce waste and permits 
better utilization of raw materials. 
For example, a sawmill might send 
selected logs to a veneer mill or 
cooperage plant, and knotty, defec- 
tive logs to a chemical plant. It 
might sell sawdust or slabs to a lath 
or wood flour mill, pulp mill, or alco- 
hol plant. 

A step further in this direction is 
the conversion of single-product in- 
dustries to multiple-product indus- 
tries. Examples of this type of opera- 
tion exist in combinations of saw- 
mills with veneer and plywood plants, 
pulp mills, box plants, and furniture 
factories. 

Research has done much toward 
the reduction of wood waste, but 
much remains to be done. Many 
products and processes are still in an 
experimental stage, some cannot be 
produced profitably and most of them 
require specialized knowledge. Keen 
competition will exist in the produc- 
tion and marketing of products which 
prove their worth. The advantage 
lies with manufacturers who are mak- 
ing related products and who have 
equipment and skilled labor at hand. 


Donkey 


(From page 352) 


and our food includes dehydrated 
vegetables and soups, powdered milk, 
puddings, eggs, and coffee. To save 
weight we put much of our food in 
cloth bags. 

Remember that all your equipment 


must be loaded and unloaded each 
day you travel. At lower elevations 
if there are bears around, food must 
be slung in the kyacks from a high 
limb of a tree. In thunderstorms 
your equipment must be kept dry or 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 
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POWERFUL 
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For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
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Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
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Fifteen Ton “Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
—Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
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Seattle, Chicage, Brookiyn, Houston. 
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Uniforms for Over 6@ Years 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 

qd) S Photographic or Planimetric 

(2) Timber Content & Type Inventory 

(3) Basic Land-Use Data 
* Professional Forester on our Staff 

Inquiries Invited 


ROBINSON - STANDARD 


AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
PHOTOGRAMMETRIC ENGINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARK 7, NEW JERSEY 
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Cant Hooks 











\ 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all standard patterns and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Forged Steel 
Swivels 



























































Limited Supply 
Available 
AMERICAN FOREST 
CONGRESS 
PROCEEDINGS 





Complete Proceedings 
of the American Forest 
Congress, held in Wash- 
ington last October, 
are now available. They 
will bring you up-to- 
date on the views and 
programs of industry, 
government (state and 
federal), labor, and 
other groups. 


We urge you to send 
your order at once be- 
cause the supply is lim- 
ited due to the paper 
shortage. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY 





ORDER FROM 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











AMERICAN FORESTS 


later dried out. So, on the whole, 
you will find it less burdensome to 
limit yourself to necessities. 

2. Do not plan too long or ambi- 
tious a trip, counting on making 
time to complete it. A donkey's best 
speed is less than two miles an hour. 
We have found that once a day’s 
travel has begun, it is best to travel 
steadily except for a lunch stop. 

3. Sierra donkeys are trained to 
lead, but those of our experience have 
always traveled just as well when out 
on the trail—and certainly with less 
effort on our part—with one of us 
merely walking in front and the other 
behind. The end of the lead rope 
should then be tied to the pack in 
such a way that it can be released 
quickly in case you meet a pack train 
of mules and horses which has the 
right of way. 

4. Be sure your pack is correctly 
balanced. For this purpose a spring 
scale weighing to 50 pounds is almost 
essential. If the kyacks and dunnage 
bags on either side of the animal are 
equal in weight, a multitude of prob- 
lems never arises. But if the pack is 
allowed to ride first on one side and 
then on the other, an animal’s back 
soon becomes sore. What is more, if 
enough out of balance, it will sud- 
denly swing all the way around 
under the animal. Then the kyacks 
empty their contents in the dust of 
the trail. We have learned at last 
to pack correctly, but we still carry 
a good knife in our belt to cui the 
pack rope free in case of an emer- 
gency—for instance, a fall on a pre- 
cipitous slope or while crossing a 
swift stream. 

5. The saddle cinches should be 
loose, we have learned, and heaving 
and pulling saved for tightening the 
pack rope. If the saddle cinches are 
too tight. sores result. A back cinch, 
especially, if too tight cuts off the 
animal’s wind, and he will simply 
lie down., A properly balanced load 
rocks equally from side to side and 
remains securely in place even before 
the pack rope is tied on. 

6. Attention to other details will 
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help prevent your animals becoming 
unserviceable from a sore back. Dust 
the granite sand out of his coat before 
packing. Be sure that the blankets are 
free of wrinkles. After placing the 
saddle, lift the blankets slightly along 
the animal’s backbone to prevent 
binding. Before fastening the saddle 
cinches, tilt the saddle slightly to the 
right. It will then be centered when 
the cinches are tightened. (All pack- 
ing is done from the left side.) Put 
the right-hand loaded kyack on first 
and support its weight until your 
partner gets the “ears” of the other 
kyack looped over the saddle forks. 
This will prevent twisting of the 
saddle out of line. 

7. Select your campsite so that 
there is good grazing for your ani- 
mal. Donkeys seem to prefer parched, 
brown grass and other dried-up plants 
to the lush growth of damp meadows. 
We have always found strayed don- 
keys, incidentally, on the dryest, hot- 
test slope accessible—usually immo- 
bile behind a granite boulder and ef- 
fectively hidden except for two long 
ears protruding over the top. The 
lead rope and pack rope tied together 
can be used for staking out your 
donkey. We moved our animals to 
a fresh spot before dark and again 
the first thing in the morning before 
getting our own breakfast. In this 
way, with grazing time at noon, they 
got plenty to eat. 

In the High Sierra there are thou- 
sands of miles of good trails. Whether 
you choose to make a circuit of 100 
miles or more, crossing 13,000-foot 
passes on the way, or whether you 
plan merely to spend a few days at 
some off-the-road lake, it can be done 
with the assistance of a donkey. 

We have found them to be faithful 
carriers of all the things we travel- 
ers in the wilderness today cannot get 
along without. They have added to 
the interest and enjoyment of all our 
trips. Somehow they never fail to 
win one’s affection—these oldest of 
man’s beasts of burden—in spite of 
the attention they require, their idio- 
syncrasies, and the crises survived 
together. 








Rutu Exwoncer (How to Get Along with a Donkey) of Berkeley, 
California, writes of one of her chief hobbies, wilderness travel. HENRY 
S. Kernan (Harvard Models) lives in Oneonta, New York. CHARLES 
Ross (Progressive Forest Farming) is extension forester at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. Cart and HELeN Suarsmitu (Whitebark Pine—Tim- 
berline Tree) are botanists of Minneapolis, Minnesota. KEN THOMPSON 
( Air-Herding the Pronghorn) lives in Helena, Montana. Joun B. Woops 
(Granite State Woodlands) was director of the Forest Resource Appraisal 
for The American Forestry Association. 
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ver wish you were 


laddin ? 


Vie remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic lamp, 
It gave him everything he wished for—from diamond- 
crusted palaces to a sultan’s daughter as his bride. 


You've probably wished a lot of times for a miracle 
like this to happen to you. Maybe not for out-of-this- 
world treasures, but for something that will take care 
of the things that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the kids. Or 
maybe just for the nice, safe feeling it gives you to 
have some extra money put aside for the future. 


Though no magic is involved, there is a way to give 
you this security. The Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if 
you're not eligible for the Payroll Plan but have a 
checking account, the new Bond-a-Month Plan, 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how quickly 
your money accumulates. 


Where else can you get such a safe, generous return 
on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so simple—so 
easy, you hardly miss the money that you’re saving. 


And don’t forget—at the same time, you’re making 
more! 


Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better way than 
this to make sure your future is secure, 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 








Contributed by this magazine 





in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 

















Be sure you have an 
ample supply of 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
—the fastest, most in- 
expensive means of ex- 
tinguishing grass, for- 
est and brush fires as well as fires in 


buildings, on roofs and in sheds and 
barns. This is the outfit so widely 
used by Federal and State Foresters. 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS use only clear 
water——no chemicals—and are your 
perfect answer to the fire protection 
problem. Order now! 








YOUR CHIEF MEANS 
"OF FIRE PROTECTION— 


Says INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are 100% Perfect! 
Here is just one of the hundreds of testimonials we receive from 


users of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS telling what good service they give: 


D. B. Smith & Co. 

Utica, N. Y. 

Please send express your No. 90G INDIAN FIRE PUMP. I have 
used these INDIANS before and they are 100% perfect. No home 
or farm should be without one. They are good insurance. Rush 
my order. Yours very truly, 


H. H. Waters. 


Remember the name INDIAN— 
it is your guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. Send for catalog 
and price list. 
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SMITH & CO. 


eo» .. 
UTICA 2, N.Y. “? 





